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AUGUST, 1907. 


THE PENNSLVANIA STATE EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


PROCEEDINGS OF FIFTY-FIRST SESSION AT GREENSBURG. 


HE fifty-first meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association 
was held in Greensburg, Pa., on July 2 and 
3, 1907. The sessions were held in the High 
School building, the general sessions in 
the auditorium and the department sessions, 
at an earlier hour, in both auditorium and 
class rooms. The building, roomy and com- 
fortable, delightfully situated on a hill in 
the residence section of the city, surrounded 
by its green lawn, and possessing a fine out- 
look over the surrounding town and coun- 
try, was a delightful place of meeting. The 
walk from the business section of the city, 
on the ideal summer evenings of July 2 and 
3, through the streets of Greensburg, bor- 
dered with lawn-surrounded mansions and 
fine old trees, will long be remembered. 
The programme for the meeting, rather 
hurriedly prepared, because of the unex- 
pected decision to hold a meeting this year, 
was a good one, and although the Wednes- 
day afternoon excursion did not materialize, 
owing to the inability of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad to furnish cars, and the length of 
the meeting was thus reduced to two days. 
All other features were carried out as 
scheduled. The generosity of some leading 
citizens of Greensburg, however, gave the 
Association an interesting excursion to East 
Pittsburgh, where a visit to the immense 
Westinghouse plant was made, guides be- 
ing provided for the occasion by the owners. 
Those who made the trip were well repaid 
by a close view of a giant industry. 
The ladies of the Presbyterian Church 
had prepared to serve dinner in an adjacent 


school building to those of the Association 





who preferred to avoid the midday walk to 
their hotels, and many of the members 
availed themselves of this opportunity. 
After the last session, on Wednesday even- 
ing, these same ladies served refreshments 
to any members of the Association who 
wished. 

Although the Greensburg meeting does 
not rank among the largest meetings of the 
Association, it was successful in every way 
and enjoyed by everybody. The Executive 
and Local Committees deserve much credit 
for the manner in which they provided for 
everything, and especially for the welfare 
of the visiting members. President Teitrick 
and Supt. March were indefatigable, alert 
and active all the while, and the success of 
the convention is mainly due to their ear- 
nest and intelligent direction. 

Without attempting comparison of the 
many good papers read, all of which are 
here given, it may be well to note in pass- 
ing that those which aroused most general 
interest were on the subjects of the Reor- 
ganization of the Rural Schools, by Supt. 
Eli M. Rapp, of Berks County; the address 
on the High Schools, by General Jas.. A. 
Beaver; the paper on the Training of Tru- 
ants and Incorrigibles, by Miss Olive M. 
Jones, principal of School No. 120, Special, 
New York City; and that on the Library 
and the School, by Prof. George H. Lamb. 

The enrollment at the meeting was some- 
what less than usual because of the fact 
already mentioned that it was not known 
until February that the National Associa- 
tion would not meet in Philadelphia, in 
which case there would have been no meet- 
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ing at Greensburg until next year; and also 
because a hundred or more went to Los 
Angeles who would otherwise have been 
at the State Association. A full list of 
members enrolled, with post-office address, 
accompanies this report. The papers read 
are printed in full, while an abstract of the 
discussions is also given. 

The first general session of the Associa- 
tion was held in the auditorium at Io a. m. 
July 2. The exercises of the morning were 
opened by Rev. E. J. Knox, of the Methodist 
Church, who read the ninety-second Psalm 
and offered prayer. Following the devo- 
tional exercises Miss Leffler sang a solo, 
after which Hon. John S. Sell, Mayor of 
Greensburg, delivered the following 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Educational Association. 
Ladies and Gentlemen: It is indeed a 

very great pleasure to have the opportunity 

and the privilege of welcoming to the city 
of Greensburg this body of educators and 
friends of education. 

The people of Greensburg always welcome 
conventions and meetings of any kind hav- 
ing in view the elevation of the people, or 
which have in any way to do with the pub- 
lic good, hence we are particularly pleased 
in having as our guests for a few days the 
members and friends of your Association. 
I know of nothing of more importance to 
the people at large, or to the individual in 
particular, than a good, sensible, practical 
education. And I take it as a matter of 
course that one of the objects of this con- 
vention is to discuss, to some extent at 
least, ways and means, methods, and per- 
haps courses of study that are practical, 
whether they be for the young man or 
young woman whose schooling ends with 
the common school but whose education is 


continued and completed in the hard school. 


of every-day life and the school of experi- 
ence; or whether they be devised for those 
whose ambition, means or opportunity war- 
rant an attendance at some of the higher 
institutions of learning. 

Concerning the latter class I would say, 
What grand opportunities they have! Let 
us trust that they will appreciate and 
measure up to their advantages. And 
of the former, particularly those sturdy, 
honest, hard-headed, earnest boys who, 
either from choice or necessity, finish 
with the common school and afterwards by 
their industry and economy help the father 
pay off the mortgage and clear the farm, 


perhaps stand by and help a widowed 


mother in her hard life-struggle; and those 
sensible, kind, womanly girls, who by their 
inborn goodness cheerfully and patiently 
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share the cares of the mother in that grand 
work of home making; in either case help- 
ing to bear the burden and lighten the load 
of those near and dependent on them—may 
these be abundantly honored and rewarded, 
for their education has been of the kind 
that counts and means something, and, 
while they may not be rewarded by a beau- 
tifully-executed diploma they are certainly 
rewarded by having the satisfaction, the 
great satisfaction, of feeling that they have 
done the very best they could to make life 
easier and better for some one. Therefore 
I say we are particularly pleased to have 
you as our guests, because we feel sure 
that, in considering the necessities and re- 
quirements of the higher education, the 
things which pertain to the great common 
school class will not be overlooked as being 
unimportant. 

The town of Greensburg is very properly 
a meeting-place for your association, be- 
cause here particular attention is paid to 
the educational necessities of all classes 
and conditions of our people, and I know 
of no place in Pennsylvania, or indeed any- 
where, where there are better public schools 
than we have in Greensburg, and I know 
of no town of its class where more money 
is raised and used for the public schools 
than here. 

It is not considered in good taste to 
call the attention of guests to our lavish 
expenditures, but in this case it is pardon- 
able as it is not done boastingly but for 
your information and interest. During the 
school year beginning June, 1906, the peo- 
ple of Greensburg paid in taxes for the 
public schools almost $109,000; to be exact, 
$108,622.06, which is about $10.00 per 
capita. I am proud to say that, owing to 
the business ability and the careful and 
competent management of our very excel- 
lent Board of School Directors, and the 
conscientious effort of our very able Super- 
intendent and efficient corps of teachers, the 
public has received a dollar’s worth for 
every dollar expended. As a result, I 
believe our public schools to be second to 
none in America. 

Having good schools, we naturally have 
good homes; indeed, we might be properly 
called “The City of Homes,” because I 
know of no town in the state, or indeed any- 
where, where a greater proportion of the 
people own their own homes than here in 
Greensburg. 

And now of our people. Between the 
doctors of medicine, the doctors of law and 
the doctors of divinity I am sure that we 
have more doctors than any town of our 
size in the universe. Between the judges, 
the present and ex-senators, present and 
ex-sheriffs, and military titles, acquired in 
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war and otherwise, it is said that we have 
here more titled gentlemen than in any 
town of its size in the state. 

And then we have the lawyers—good law- 
years, so many of them, that they almost 
possess us. They are not satisfied to alone 
practice law. Indeed the people think so 
much of them that they are not satisfied to 
leave them to the practice of their profes- 
sion, but insist that they take part in almost 
everything; hence we have them in our 
churches, our banks, our city councils and 
even our School Board, and I will be 
greatly surprised if, before your convention 
is over, some lawyer, if given half a chance, 
does not invade even this convention. 

Besides these distinguished classes we 
have many good people; and generally 
speaking we are sober, industrious, honest 
and thrifty. Hospitable though possibly 
somewhat undemonstrative, yet apprecia- 
tive; and now, speaking for them, and by 
them, I mean all the people of Greensburg, 
doctors and lawyers included, I assure you 
that we appreciate your visit with us and 
we sincerely hope that you may be as much 
pleased with our town and our people as 
we are delighted to have you here. Every- 


thing we have here which might interest 
you, every courtesy we can show you, and 
every posible thing we can do for you, is 


yours for the asking. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Asso- 
ciation, for the people of Greensburg, I 
extend to you and your friends a most 
cordial and hearty welcome. 


Hon. Henry Houck, who was scheduled 
to make the first response to this address, 
being absent on account of illness, Dr. E. 
T. Jeffers, of York, was introduced, and 
spoke in substance as follows: 

Mr. President, the Mayor and Citizens 
of Greensburg, and Fellow Teachers: You 
are sorry that Mr. Houck is not here, and 
so am I, more sorry than you; for when I 
looked at the menu I saw that I came last, 
in the dessert; whereas, now I find myself 
first—in the soup. Mr. Houck is always 
interesting. He could not be otherwise if 
he tried. I can not take his place, for “I 
am no orator as Brutus is.” I do not 
propose to respond to the address of wel- 
come. The best response is our presence 
here. There is something back of the May- 


or’s address, hospitable, minute and witty- 


as it is, which is better than the address 
itselfi—the invitation extended to this body 
by the people of Greensburg. The time was 
when cities vied with each other in offering 
inducements to this body, in order to se- 
cure its presence. Now, invitations are 
given only by those cities where the inter- 
est in education is deep. We therefore ap- 
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preciate the invitation to meet at this place. 
The advantages of the city have been put 
before us in admirable form, and it only 
remains for me to echo the real response 
to your invitation—our presence here. But 
we who are actually present are not alone . 
in this response. Hundreds of teachers 
throughout the state felt the pull of your in- 
vitation but could not come. They have no 
passes, and the much-talked-of increase in 
salaries has not yet reached them. And as 
the Pennylvania Railroad has not agreed 
to accept promises in payment for tickets, 
they are compelled to be absent. We who 
are here represent the rest. 

The programme includes entertainment, 
and we will enjoy this feature, but that is 
not what brought us here. This is no mere 
summer excursion; we are here for busi- 
ness. Teaching is our calling, and we want 
to compare experiences and get new ideas 
that we may do our work better. Our State 
Superintendent every year comments on 
the superior educational work done in 
neighboring states neither as large nor as 
wealthy as Pennsylvania. We are doing 
our best and improving from year to year, 
but we need such meetings as this that our 
progress may be hastened. : 

Teaching is an independent professior. 
We are not here for the good of the state, 
but for ourselves. Lawyers are not respon- 
sible to the state nor their clients. They are 
educated for a purpose—the just interpreta- 
tion of law—a service no one else can ren- 
der to humanity; but they are responsible 
to God alone for the performance of their 
duties. The same is true of the professions. 
of medicine and theology and teaching. It 
is true that teachers depend on parents for 
children to teach, and on the state for laws 
and money, but they are not responsible to 
the home or the state. In fact they must 
often work in direct opposition to the home 
in order to give the children the education 
which they ought to receive. We depend 
on the state for money and laws; but if we 
waited for them to be given to us we would 
wait a long while. Teachers must use 
their personal influence in order to secure 
proper legislation and adequate appropria- 
tions; and, having gotten these, must in- 
fluence the directors up to the standard. 
To perfect our work is our duty; but for 
its performance we are responsible to God 
alone. He~gave us whatever measure of 
ability we possess, and put the children into 
our hands. We stand between them and 
Him. We must account to Him for our 
actions toward our wards. 

I do not wish to forestall the papers. 
Those who attend the sessions of the Asso- 
ciation will hear what we teachers are do- 


- 
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ing and thinking about. Conscious of our 
detects, we will strive to make each year’s 
work better than that which preceded it. 
This meeting at Greensburg will be a suc- 
cess only in so far as it results in better 
methods and increased enthusiasm. 

I hope our President will convey to His 
Honor, the Mayor, and he in turn to the 
citizens of Greensburg, our thanks for their 
hearty welcome. Westmoreland county is 
rich and progressive, and Greensburg has a 
City Superintendent and a high school prin- 
cipal whose efforts will insure educational 
progress to this community. We are happy 
to meet these progressive educators who 
are at home here, while we are their guests. 


The Association was now entertained by 
the Girls’ Quartette of the High School, 
who sang “ Seein’ Things at Night,” after 
which Miss Olive M. Jones, Principal of 
School No 120, Special, for Chronic Tru- 
ants and Incorrigibles, Broome St., New 
York, read the following paper on 


TREATMENT OF CHRONIC TRUANTS AND 
INCORRIGIBLES. 


To quote from Judge Thayer’s paper on 
““ Charities,’ the “bad boy,” the incor- 
rigible,’ so-called, may be classified under 
‘one of the following heads: 

1. Mischievous children. 

2. Children who commit crimes because 
of temptation. 

3. Children who commit crimes because 
of environment and bad associations. 

4. Children who commit crimes because 
of parental neglect or incompetency. 

5. Children with what may be called 
criminal tendencies. 

6. Children who are runaways and va- 
grants. 

7. Disorderly and ungovernable children. 

The reason for their need of constant 
individual care are: 

1. Absolute lack of parental control. 
Many of the parents are inclined to throw 
off responsibility and care for their off- 
spring as soon as it becomes a burden or 
ceases to appeal to them as a plaything or 
because of helpless infancy. For the social 
welfare of the community it is essential that 
the parents be taught their duty and com- 
pelled to ‘maintain and train their children. 
Placing the children in institutions is simply 
giving such parents what they want and 
tends to increase the number, since the cu- 
pidity of others is aroused. Plans must be 
devised whereby the children can be taught 
and influenced to rise above home conditions, 
while at the same time the home is not de- 
stroyed, and neither parents nor children 
are pauperized or institutionalized. Step- 
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mothers are an influence: for evil because 
of their neglect and unjust treatment. 

2. Lack of any influence for good outside 
of the school. 

3. Low, poor, degrading home surround- 
ings, making the boys so unhappy that their 
tempers are ruined and they are subject to 
violent outbreaks, unless the teacher knows 
the signs and uses all possible tact to pre- 
vent. The great majority of them come 
from homes in which the habit of depen- 
dence is forming, and the sentiment of the 
submerged tenth, that the world owes them 
a living, is apt to prevail. The boys who 
are sent are not as a rule criminals, as that 
term is usually understood, but have fallen 
into delinquency, because of the depravity 
of crowded and neglected homes where de- 
cency of life and thought are an impossi- 
bility. 

4. Street influences, gangs, “ Fagins,” 
crap-shooting, the small candy stores with 
their slot machines, indecent postals and 
back rooms where boys are allowed to 
smoke and gamble. The “call of the 
street,” “ Wanderlust.” 

5. Exaggerated personal peculiarities, 
physical or mental, which expose them to 
the ridicule of their mates. 

6. Lack of religious teaching. Investiga- 
tion has shown that the boys come from 
homes where the parents are agnostics or 
have allowed the teaching of tradition, 
often mere superstition, to supersede the 
training of children in the fear of God and 
the knowledge of the Bible. This is equally 
true of Jew, Polish, Italian, Irish Catholic, 
and Protestant. 

7. Physical defects. Wherever physical 
inspection of school children has been un- 
dertaken it has disclosed a prevalence of 
impaired vitality of bodily organs and func- 
tions sufficient to cause failure in much of 
the school work. Defective vision and 
hearing are common. Adenoid growths dis- 
turb the normal mental and bodily activi- 
ties of large numbers of school children. 
Defective teeth affect the nerves and im- 
pair the digestion of many. Skin diseases 
of various kinds annoy and irritate, and 
cases of a more serious nature—spinal cur- 
vature and tuberculosis—are not uncom- 
mon. Large numbers of children suffer 
from disorders resulting from food of an 
improper character, food which has no 
nourishing properties; and while I have 
known very few cases of actual intemper- 
ance among children, it is certainly true 
that numbers of them receive wine and beer 
to an extent which is injurious to the grow- 
ing child. 

8. Defective mentality. Differences in 
mental capacity are as marked as differ- 
ences in physical conditions. In New York 
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the number of children mentally deficient 


_ has been found to be so great that a super- 


visor has been appointed to give this sub- 
ject expert attention. Of 132 boys in my 
school, examined by the physician working 
under this supervisor’s direction, twenty- 
two have been pronounced mentally de- 
ficient. 

In addition to these causes for incor- 
rigibility and truancy, there are certain 
special causes which operate, directly or 
indirectly, to produce truancy. The first 
of these is the employment certificate sys- 
tem. Under the New York Child Labor 
Law a boy may not go to work under six- 
teen unless he has obtained an employment 
certificate, in order to get which he must 
fulfill certain requirements as to attendance, 
scholastic attainments and proof of age. 
Large numbers of boys of foreign birth 
cannot fulfill these requirements and are 
forced to remain in school, with resultant 
truancy. Again, many boys obtain employ- 
ment certificates but do not go to work, be- 
coming loafers on the street and using their 
employment certificate as protection against 
efforts to force them back into school. 

The second of these special causes is in 
consequence of the fact that school authori- 
ties in New York have no power to enforce 
attendance upon school by the truant under 
eight. The compulsory age limit is eight 
years, but children enter at six and many 
boys form the habit of truancy between six 
and eight, before the law reaches them. 

The third is the transfer system. On one 
pretext or another, parents secure trans- 
fers from one school to another, but never 
present the transfer and allow the boy 
either to work illegally or to roam the 
streets. 

The fourth is a psychological influence 
tending to truancy and incorrigibility. Fig- 
ures indicate that the grades where the 
most careful supervision should be given 
and the most tactful skilled teachers should 
be employed are those in the third and 
fourth years. Since we must have new 
and inexperienced teachers, besides the fact 
that all teachers are not equally excellent, 
there are several reasons for putting such 
teachers in the grades below these years. 

The little fellows, just coming to school, 
are still babies and under home control, no 
matter how poor that home may be. The 
boys of 3A and 4B are no longer babies, 
they resent everything in the nature of 
“soft” talk, as “babying” and “ jollying.” 
They are making their first successful at- 
tempts at rebellion against home control 
and think that they will experiment with 
the same methods in school. When they 
succeed, as they always do when the teacher 
1s weak, they become leaders, “ heroes,” in 
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the eyes of their classmates, and they, not 
the teacher, dominate the room. 

With the little fellows, too, things have 
not had a chance to become an old story, 
and they are held just by the strangeness of 
it all. The boys of 3A to 4B have been in 
school just long enough to feel familiar, to 
think that they “ know it all,” but not long 
enough to feel the controlling power of the 
school. At that time, too, the call of the 
street is the loudest. It is just at the time 
when the boy is making his first effort to 
resist authority that he should be taught 
to respect it. 

The boys influenced by the causes and 
conditions I have described need to be taken 
away from the evils of crowded tenements 
and the temptations of the streets. They 
need decent environment; they need fresh 
air and good food and personal cleanliness; 
they need’ the discipline of regular habits; 
they need to be taught useful trades, so 
that in the years to come they may not be 
obliged to wear their lives away in sweat 
shops, their children left to the evils with 
which they themselves are now surrounded; 
they need schooling and careful instruc- 
tion in religion; in short, they need correc- 
tional training. 

In New York, when a case of truancy or 
incorrigibility develops, the usual method 
of procedure is as follows: The boy is 
suspended by the principal, after giving 
him many warnings and trials under differ- 
ent teachers. Official notice is sent to the 
parent and to the district superintendent. 
Parent and child are summoned to appear 
before the superintendent. If upon investi- 
gation it is evident that the parent is to 
blame, warning is given the parent that the 
next offense will result in a summons to a 
magistrate’s court and consequent fine. 
Whether parent or boy be in fault the boy 
is, if possible, transferred to another school, 
the principal of which is informed of all 
the circumstances in order that he may 
place the young offender where he will re- 
ceive proper watching and care. The boy is 
also required to present, at the district su- 
perintendent’s office every Saturday, ‘a 
parole card giving a record of his daily 
attendance and conduct. 

In the vast majority of cases this pro- 
cedure is effective. If it fails, parent and 
child are again summoned to the district 
superintendent’s office and previous threats 
are carried out.- Right here is the point at 
which our system breaks. For often it 
happens that magistrates will not fine the 
parents and the schools suffer from lack 
of their codperation, although, to be sure, 
conditions have slightly improved in this 
respect during the last year. It is, how- 
ever, one first cause for failure. The second 
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is that the accommodations of the two pa- 
rental schools are not at all proportionate 
to the school population. Consequently we 
have threats of confinement and signed 
commitment papers, but the waiting list 
is so long that, as the boys phrase it, 
“Nothing happens if you play hookey ”— 
and they try it yet again. 

Sometimes vacancies are created by re- 
turning the best-behaved boys to their 
homes and the regular schools before their 
term has really been completed. Most of 
these relapse. Sometimes the worst-be- 
haved are sent from the parental school to 
reformatory instjtutions. Nothing could be 
worse for reasons connected with such in- 
stitutions to be noted later. The superin- 
tendent of my district wished to commit no 
more boys to truant or reformatory schools, 
but to seek some other mode of reform, and 
finally succeeded in inducing the School 
Board, after long consideration, to estab- 
lish a special school. It is my work as 
principal of that school which has led to 
my being here to-day to talk to you about 
truants and incorrigibles. 

Perhaps some little history of the work 
of that school will serve to make clear the 
reasons for some of the theories I hold re- 
garding truants and incorrigibles and will, 
incidentally, illustrate the methods of treat- 
ment I consider most effective. Miss Rich- 
man, the district superintendent, and I dis- 
_ cussed schemes for nearly a year before be- 
ginning work and I sought aid by corre- 
spondence with every one whose work I 
knew to be closely allied. The School 
Board gave me an absolutely free hand, im- 
posed no restrictions as to methods of work, 
courses of study or management, gave me 
the teachers I asked for and allowed me 
two years to work out the experiment along 
my own lines. : 

The register at the date of opening, Oc- 
tober 18, 1905, was 36; by the end of No- 
vember, 109. A list of 200 names was 
given me. Recognizing the dangers at- 
tendant upon gathering in large numbers 
of boys of such character, especially in such 
an entirely new, experimental manner, I 
allowed the number to increase only very 
gradually, beginning with the very worst 
cases. The highest register possible at 
any one time is 135. Usually the register 
is not allowed to run over 125, so that there 
may always be room for emergency cases. 
The whole number of pupils admitted since 
the school opened is 304, coming from 
public schools and parochial schools within 
a radius of one mile from the school build- 
ing, which is situated in the heart of the 
worst section of the lower east side. 

Sixty-five have been returned to public 
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schools, forty-five of whom went with our 
recommendation as reformed. All but three 
have been reported as giving complete satis- 
faction by the principals of the schools they 
have since attended. About forty have 
been sent to public institutions. Of these 
five were arrested and committed on my 
complaint; four by my recommendation, 
although arrested on outside charges; three 
were committed on charges of the parents; 
one was a hopeless defective taken from an 
immoral home; the rest were arrested and 
committed on charges by the police, mostly 
for larceny. 

About seventy have gone to work. 
Some important facts in relation to these 
boys are worthy of note. About twenty- 
five left at 16, having been compelled to 
remain until that age because of their in- 
ability to fulfill the requirements of the New 
York Child Labor Law. Our most severe 
difficulties are always encountered with 
these boys, who resent the law and, aided 
and abetted by their parents, visit their 
resentment on the teacher in the classroom. 


Twelve were allowed to go to work before . 


16 without an employment certificate be- 
cause I personally felt that it was a mani- 
fest injustice to retain them, since their only 
lack was legal proof of age, hopelessly un- 
attainable in the case of a Russian Jew. 
Seven boys have been lost, one of whom 
ran away, the most distressing case of 
moral and mental degeneracy I have ever 
known. 

It is impossible to make an accurate gen- 
eral estimate of how long it is necessary to 
keep boys in the school before returning 
them, for two reasons: 

1. In order to make a careful study of 
all the conditions which have tended to 
make these hoys truants and incorrigible, 
and in order to test to my own satisfaction 
the thoroughness of their reform, I have 
kept them for longer terms than was really 
necessary in many cases. 

There are some boys who can never be 
returned to a regular school. These boys 
are not, however, institution cases. To 
place them in an institution would be a 
great wrong. They are peculiar in many 
ways; sometimes having tempers which no 
one has taught them to control; sometimes 
lacking in moral sense, but capable of learn- 
ing; sometimes suffering from injustices 
which have made them morose and sullen. 
They do not get along well in the ordinary 
graded class, because the teacher must con- 
sider the good of the majority, and, having 
large numbers to care for, she cannot spare 
time to give such children individual at- 
tention even if she is capable of dealing 
with the problem. But in all cases they 
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need the active, positive help of a good 
teacher and surroundings that are as nearly 
normal as possible. These they get in such 
a school as ours, because: 

In the first place, they receive careful 
teaching, planned to meet their individual 
needs and to help them overcome their 
peculiar difficulties and temptations. At 
the same time they are made self-dependent 
because they are not shut out of the life 
of the home, and must meet the buffets of 
the world as evidenced in miniature in the 
life of the street. 

In the second place, as already hinted at, 
it is with sadness recognized that boys com- 
mitted to institutions have too frequent op- 
portunities to learn evil from one another. 
With us they cannot, for during the day 
they have no free time together, except for 
half an hour at noon, and even then they 
are under the constant supervision of at 
least two men teachers, who play with them 
in more or less organized games. At dis- 
Ymissal they go to their homes, often widely 
oe 
& min the third place, they are given a fair 
S chance to become respectable and self-sup- 
uigirting, when they do go to work, since 
uthey leave us with none of the stigma at- 
xtghed to an institution. To the average 
temployer No. 120 is nothing but one of 


Ds chigy of public schools, since I have 


rsitadily opposed everything in the nature 

a special designation, or any idea of plac- 
ting the school in any category except that 
oof an ordinary elementary school. 

The fact that in organization, methods of 
teaching, course of study, and employment 
of teachers, we differ in no sense from any 
other elementary school, has an incalculably 
beneficial influence on the success of our 
work. Both teachers and boys are in the 
closest possible touch wth all the schools 
around and never have any occasion to feel 
that there is any discrimination against 
them in ranking and opportunity, or 
stigma of any kind. Parents who would 
always absolutely refuse to sign commit- 
ment papers and who would, if coerced into 
it, evade the law and secretly abet the boy’s 
escape, welcome the opportunity. Any 
suspicion of its being “an institution” has 
to be carefully removed from their minds 
before their codperation can be secured. 

We try to keep track of the subsequent 
career of pupils who have left the school. 
Our knowledge is obtained by: 

A. Correspondence with principals of 
schools to which they have returned. 

B. Correspondence with the boys them- 
selves. 

C. Visits from the boys. 

D. Stories of classmates 
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E. Visits to the homes. 

F, Occasionally the attendance officer is 
asked to help by investigating for us cases 
of boys reported as not doing well. 

G. A number of young men, neighbor- 
hood workers or others, have taken special 
interest in the work, have adopted some one 
boy as their particular charge and follow 
him up. 

The methods of instruction employed are 
class instruction, except that the gymnasium 
and shop are worked on a departmental 
schedule. In the class instruction we use 
the Group System, since it is naturally im- 
possible to grade the classes evenly. The 
pupils are classified, now, by grade of men- 
tal attainment; originally, by ages, regard- 
less of grade, in order to reduce discipline 
and moral problems to a minimum. Al- 
ways care has to be taken not to allow all 
the extreme discipline problems to be con- 
centrated in any one room, necessitating 
some slight irregularities in any method of 
classification. Furhermore, I determined 
at the outset that each boy should begin his 
work where he actually belonged, as in- 
ability to keep up with the grade he was 
supposed to be in was the beginning of his 
troubles. To let either the boy or his par- 
ents know at first that he had been placed 
in a grade lower than the class from which 
he was transferred would have caused ill- 
feeling and increased the discipline prob- 
lem; and besides, we were sure that our 
methods of individual instruction would 
soon enable the boy to pass beyond even 
that grade. For this reason we dropped 
the use of grade names and named each 
class after some great leader or writer; 
each class under the guidance of its teacher 
chose its own name and the boys have vied 
with one another in learning and reciting 
in the assembly room facts connected with 
their class hero. This has fostered a spirit 
of hero worship, the ethical influence of 
which has been very great and something 
we did not anticipate. 

Having children of several grades in a 
room has compelled the teachers to look at 
methods and subjects of instruction from 
the point of view of the individual child; 
has made them see that education is not the 
imparting of a uniform body of knowledge 
to a body of uniform children by uniform 
methods, but that it is such a training as is 
best expressed by the phrase—self-realiza- 
tion. In the ordinary school subjects we 
adhere to the same course of study as the 
regular schools, with the exception that we 
place greater emphasis upon physical train- 
ing and manual training. The value of the 
shop as an incentive to useful, obedient, 
and trained occupation cannot be exagger- 
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ated, and we hope eventually to work it 
out along the lines of industrial training, 
and lead the boys to seek some other occu- 
pation than the sweat-shop or the office. 

Considerable attention is given to phys- 
ical training and athletic development. One 
of the most astonishing phases of this work 
is that these boys, although they live their 
lives on the street, are unable to do regular 
physical exercises and know nothing of the 
games and plays of the normal boy of hap- 
pier homes. They are awkward, unwieldy, 
and heavy-footed, with the shuffling gait 
’ and hanging head which mark the loafer and 
criminal as well as the mental defective, 
and the simplest physical tasks are beyond 
their strength. In a few weeks time the 
change in this direction is very great. Care- 
ful drill in marching, in steps, in posture, 
and exercises, calculated to remedy indi- 
vidual defects, form part of the scheme of 
work; teams for basket-ball, base-ball, run- 
ning, etc., have been organized and the boys 
have learned to do creditable team-work. 
Here again, we found an unexpected ethical 
good resulting from something begun for 
other purposes. The team spirit, thus in- 
duced, has led to personal pride as the mem- 
ber of a team; this pérsonal pride has 
finally engendered self-respect. 

It would do no good to enlarge upon 
what we had to endure first, then to subdue, 
and finally to purge by inculcating a better 
spirit and nobler ideals. Suffice it to say 
that any one who undertakes this work 
must be prepared to put all personal feeling 
aside and to accept vile language, violence, 
impudence and insubordination as mani- 
festations of disease, mental and moral dis- 
ease, to be cured as the physician must cure 
loathsome physical disease. The days of. 
organization were a severe ordeal. Parental 
opposition was great, due often to the fact 
that the parents are secretly in league with 
the boys, although to the school authorities 
they pretend helplessness. Neighborhood 
opposition was still greater, due to two 
causes: One, some queer notions about the 
character of the school, occasioned by un- 
pleasant newspaper notoriety; second, 
many of the large boys, street ruffians, 
seemed to realize that the influence of the 
school would weaken their hold on the boys 
whom they had been in the habit of en- 
ticing away from school. 

A series of parents’ meetings, visits to 
the homes, and frequent communication 
with the parents by mail or by required 
calls at the school office, were our means 
of conquering the first. For the second we 
had police protection; each male teacher 
had special officer privileges; and we had 
to hold ourselves in readiness to meet all 
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sorts of emergencies with fearless calm 
and be prepared to take if necessary very 
high-handed procedures. All this is a thing 
of the past; police protection is no longer 
needed and the boys fall into line because 
the reputation of the school is such that they 
feel it useless to contend. 

The means by which we have brought 
this about indicate what I firmly believe to 
be the only method of dealing with the bad 
boy. A child may be led into crime, but 
the germ of good is in every one and it’s 
our business as teachers to quicken and 
develop it. Punishment does not do it. It 
takes sympathetic understanding, patience, 
the power to forgive until seventy times 
seven and then begin all over again, and 
skillful teaching planned to meet not only 
the individual needs but the individual in- 
terest. Use every possible incentive to 
make the school attractive, keep academic 
requirements in the background, or only 
incidental, until you have given the boy 
respect for the teacher, for himself, and 
for authority. The boys who come to us 
are pariahs, hunted by the police, beaten 
by their parents, driven out from the 
schools, meeting only everywhere harsh 
treatment and dislike. Take such a boy 
and make him believe that you care when 
he tries, that your interest in him is sin- 
cerely friendly and above all, that he can- 
not make you angry by any misdoirig, but 
that instead you are grieved because he is 
dishonoring himself. 

Neither preaching nor scolding will ac- 
complish anything; the first is “hot air,” 
“softy gab” or “jolly”; the second is 
“hollerin,” according to their point of view. 
We make free use of certain phrases that 
the boys use themselves and try to lead 
them to see the influence on character in- 
volved in a complete application of these 
very phrases: “fair play”; “a square 
deal”; “pluck”; “don’t be a coward or a 
kid”; “hold up your head and be proud of 
yourself”; “don’t be a bully”; “ get busy 
and forget you’re mad”; “you're a lot 
like your hero, you are”; until we know the 
boy, and’ more important still, he knows us, 
we use these coloquial or slang phrases be- 
cause he understands them and they do not 
sound like the hated preaching and teaching 
he will not listen to. 

As all this indicates, we believe in putting 
ourselves into intimate social touch with 
the boy, making him feel his personal re- 
sponsibility and the value of pride in him- 
self, helping him to help. himself. The 
secret lies in tact, resourcefulness, a sym- 
pathy which is a sympathy that never for 
an instant tolerates familiarity, a calm and 
indifferent manner, which cannot be roused 
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to irritation, alertness to foresee and pre- 
vent crises, and readiness to meet an emerg- 
ency if it comes. Corporal punishment is 
not used as a form or mode of punishment 
although there have been a few instances 
where its use was unavoidable because the 
preceding incident precipitated a choice be- 
tween surrender to the boy with defeat ac- 
knowledged to the whole school, or a’ blow 
on the spot to inspire wholesome fear and 
proper respect. 

In common with the experience of Judge 
Lindsay, Mr. George, and others, dealing 
with the delinquent boy, we find that their 
worst fault is lying. If you are going to 
help the bad boy, you must get at the truth, 
and make him see that it is to his best in- 
terest to tell the truth. Try to see things 
as he sees them. Remove his fears of a 
licking, or locking-up, or shame, or be- 
trayal. Promise him that if he tells you 
the truth you will keep it a secret, because 
you can’t help him if he doesn’t trust you. 
I kept such a promise once when doing so 
hindered the course of justice, but the 
boy for whom I did it knew and he told 
it to the rest, so that it rarely happens that 
a boy refuses to give his confidence to me 
if I ask for it, or to any teacher in the 
school. Gradually you can lead them to 
see that it’s the proper thing to tell the 
truth, because it’s the best thing. Take 
the low motive they appreciate and then 
build for a higher one. : 

Don’t think, however, that in sympathy 
and friendly interest for the boy we allow 
ourselves to lose sight of justice and law. 
There is no possibility to doubt that what 
our boys need most to-day in our country 
is a training in respect for law. Contempt 
for law has made the tough and created 
the slums. There must be well-established 
tules, every infraction of which meets an 
appropriate punishment, the justice of 
which is clearly felt and acknowledged. By 
putting the administering of these rules 
into the hands of the boys themselves you 
can succeed in obtaining: first, more ef- 
fective administration; second, self-reli- 
ance; third, respect for the law; and fourth, 
the beginnings of a thorough training for 
exercising the privileges of citizenship. 

The question of incorrigibility is in a 
way much harder to handle than that of 
truancy, because, once remove the causes 
that tend toward incorrigibility, and the 
boy ceases to be a truant of his own voli- 
tion. A very curious thing is the fact 
that from the first the boys have taken it 
for granted that they must attend school 
in No. 120. It is common to hear them 
Say: “ This is a school where the fellows 
have to come.” The other half of the sen- 
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tence, as one boy put it—“ But you can’t 
make me be good and you can’t make me 
learn, for I wont”—makes our hardest 
problem. 

A great many people who visit the school 
ask what methods are employed to secure 
either attendance or good conduct, and 
therefore I have noted down some of them 
for you to-day. 

I. A system of privileges, based upea 
the idea expressed in the motto of the 
George Junior Republic: “ Nothing without 
labor.” Anything, no matter how trifling, 
which I have any reason to suspect is 
something which they want, or for which 
the teachers have succeeded in creating a 
desire, becomes a privilege to be secured by 
the attainment of some standard in atten- 
dance, punctuality or conduct. To use a 
slang phrase, this system of privileges is 
often a “ bluff,’ by means of which the 
boys are induced to do something they 
don’t want to do, by being made to believe 
they do want to; striking instances of such 
privileges are: saying the oath of allegi- 
ance, holding the flag for the salute, music 
to march to and from main room, a lesson 
generally disliked. In each case the lesson 


or exercise is withheld, regretted openly 
and frequently by the teachers and myself 
as a loss, until the boys become convinced 


that they have been defrauded of a right. 

2. Commendation, not blame. This is 
now worked out into several systematically 
arranged schemes of star cards, commenda- 
tion cards, honor rolls, special mention, etc. 
In addition to all these, which are open to 
the whole school and are managed from 
the office, each teacher has other schemes. 
None has any intrinsic value. The worth 
lies merely in the fact that they express 
appreciation of results achieved. 

3. Trifling rewards: a much desired book, 
game, excursion, etc. No prizes except 
once a term from an outside source. 

4. Truant guard, modeled somewhat 
along the lines of School City. 

5. Pride in class record. This has been 
very strongly developed and is our chie 
reliance. 

6. Visits to the homes. 

7. Investigation of the particular influ- 
ences tending to truancy, etc., in each case, 
with a view to removing the cause. 

8. Personal letters to the truant himself, 
instead of notice to his parents. He comes, 
even if only to exhibit the letter to his 
mates. You've got him then, if you work 
wisely. 

g. Individual teaching and care, which 
make the boys feel the touch of personal 
sympathy, the nearest approach to affection 
that comes into many of their lives. 
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10. Interest in gymnasium and shop. 

11. Getting into a boy’s confidence, until 
his haunts become so well known that it is 
easy to trace him if absent. 

12. Ingenuity and quick-wittedness in 
taking advantage of individual peculiarities. 
Miss Dunbar “ borrows” daily from Isaac 
Nadler a cent to buy a paper, and promises 
to return it to him when she sees him in line 
next morning. I have every morning an 
important message to be delivered (fre- 
quently a blank paper in a sealed envelope 
to some one who knows the trick), mes- 
senger always chosen the previous day. 

In short, the methods consist in using 
every trick and device tending toward the 
establishment of a habit of regularity. 

To make certain general recommenda- 
tions for permanent preventive work we 
must bear in mind two things which must 
be watched closely and greatly changed; 
they are the attitude of the parent towards 
the compulsory education law, and the at- 
titude of the teacher towards the offenders 
in her class. For the first, effective legisla- 
tion is needed. In the majority of cases, 
patient reasoning and the authority of the 
school, if fearlessly exercised, bring the 
recalcitrant parent to terms; but there are 
parents, particularly among a certain class 
of foreigners, who cannot be reached in 
any such way. 

It is necessary for us as Americans to 
give serious consideration to the difference 
in the character of the immigrants coming 
to our shores. Until the last twenty-five 
years or so, the immigrant came from peo- 
ples with ideals of life, law, and education 
closely allied to our own. Not so now. He 
tries to evade law and cheat the govern- 
ment before he lands. Law as law means 
no high ideal of life to be lived up to, and 
he respects it only where he feels its iron 
hand. “ Nothing happens if you break the 
law in this country. You can do as you 
please when you have money enough,” they 
say. And they proceed to make money by 
fair means or foul, regardless of law or 
rights of others, even of their children’s 
future. Civic conditions of time to come 
can be regarded only pessimistically unless 
the schools educate the child in American 
ideals. The schools cannot do this unless 
the law compels parents to keep children at 
school. For them, a monetary fine with 
the alternative of imprisonment should be 
the law, and effectively enforced by the 
magistrates. The same legislation which 
secures this punishment should also provide 
the principals of schools with sufficient au- 
thority to bring the truant back to school 
despite parental opposition and without 
waiting for the call of the attendance officer. 

To change the attitude of the teacher 
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towards the young offender we must in- 
struct carefully the young teacher that 
nothing is to be gained by threats and con- 
demnation, or by forcing an issue, but that 
her work is to consist in a sympathetic 
study of the child until she knows the per- 
sonal characteristics and the home influ- 
ences which are producing the bad conduct 
and insubordination so trying to her tem- 
per. She must learn to know the signs and 
check his lawlessness in its incipiency. 

Above all, the worker with the “ bad 
boy” must have boundless hopefulness, a 
strong sense of humor, a sublime courage 
and faith such as characterized our fore- 
fathers 131 years ago this coming Fourth; 
and dogged determination to win the fight 
for boys’ souls, let come what will,—to 
“fight it out on this line if it takes,” not 
“all summer,” but my life. 

Principal George Wheeler, of Philadel- 
phia, continued the discussion on 


TREATMENT OF TRUANTS AND INCORRIGIBLES. 


Somebody has said that a weed is a plant 
whose use we have not yet learned. Simi- 
larly, a troublesome boy is one whose activi- 
ties have not proper exercise in their pres- 
ent environment. I fear that we teachers 
are too self-satisfied. We assume that we 
know just what things are best suited for 
the development of the youthful mind and 
we give this curriculum to all pupils re- 
gardless of how much they may vary indi- 
vidually. Our present curriculum is in 
large measure a preliminary training for 
the priesthood or for professional life. But 
a small proportion of the pupils are destined 
for these occupations or have any large 
amount of interest in the studies which pre- 
pare for them. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that there are certain pupils in our 
schools who become restless and trouble- 
some under the course of training which 
we prescribe for them. I think it would be 
a great mistake to plan a bread-and-butter 
curriculum, ignoring culture studies en- 
tirely; nevertheless, we cannot afford to 
ignore the natural tendencies and aptitudes 
of pupils as completely as we now do. 

The chief value of any course of study 
is to furnish the material which will pro- 
duce certain mental reactions. The chemist 
well knows that each chemical element will 
produce reactions with only a limited num- 
ber of substances; upon all others there is 
absolutely no chemical effect. So there 


‘are studies which, in the mind of one pupil, 


will bring forth vigorous reaction, while 
it leaves another mind wholly untouched. 
In our treatment of truants and incor- 
rigibles the medical profession can furnish 
us with valuable suggestions. When a 
patient needs treatment, the physician pre- 
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scribes certain standard remedies. Upon 
some people certain of these remedies pro- 
duce little or no effect. With such patients 
the wise physician abandons the standard 
treatment and varies his remedies until he 
discovers the one that will do the work. 
We need to vary the work which we offer 
to our troublesome pupils until we find that 
which will produce the effect we desire. 
We feel too sure that we know just what 
treatment is best, and when the pupil fai!s 
to respond we try to change the patient in- 
stead of changing the medicine. These 
pupils, as they note the confidence with 
which we adhere to our set course of treat- 
ment, might well fling at us the bitter words 
of satire with which Job spoke to his mis- 
erable comforters: “ No doubt but ye are 
the people and wisdom shall die with you.” 

To many boys whom we reckon as 
troublesome, some form of manual activity 
appeals very strongly. In my own work 
in dealing with troublesome pupils I have 
on several occasions been told by the boys 
that they were deliberately plotting to be 
dismissed from the regular schools and sent 
to the schools for truants and incorrigibles, 
in order that they might have an oppor- 
tunity to engage in the manual work which 
their natures craved. We do not have 
manual training in the elementary depart- 
ment of our regular schools. What a pity 
that it should be necessary for a boy to be 
rated as an incorrigible in order that he 
may obtain the kind of activity that his 
nature demands! 

Then, too, very much depends upon the 
character of the teacher. Boys like strong 
handling. There are two kinds of teachers 
whom boys hold in utter contempt. They 
are the “Oh, dears,” and the “ My dears.” 
Give a boy a square deal and he will not 
Tesent strong measures. 

Much depends on what we expect from 
our pupils. That which we expect we will 
get in some measure. Seldom will they 
fully meet our expectations. If we expect 
much they will give us something less than 
we expect. If we expect little they will 
give us something less even than that. If 
we expect them to be troublesome it is 
reasonably certain that they will be so. 
Sometimes we make the mistake of appeal- 
ing to motives which are as yet non-existent 
in the pupil. Thus, things which appeal 
with great force to an adult might produce 
no impression whatever upon a child. A 
young teacher came to one of long experi- 
ence with an account of the dreadful con- 
duct of a certain pupil. “Why, do you 
know that boy acts as if he had no soul.” 
The experienced teacher said, “ Of course, 
he has no soul. Did you suppose he had?” 
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“Well,” said the younger teacher with a 
puzzled air, “men have souls. When does 
a boy’s soul begin to grow?” “A boy’s 
soul begins to grow,” was the reply, “ about 
the time he begins to wash his neck of his 
own accord.” 

We should not expect to secure right 
conduct by appeals to a boy’s soul before 
his soul has begun to grow. If we knew 
the motive back of certain seemingly un- 
reasonable and reprehensible actions we 
would often praise rather than blame. 
These actions are sometimes expressions of 
a boy’s crude idea of things which we honor 
in men, Sometimes a boy’s bravado and 
impudence are simply endeavors on his part 
to preserve his self-respect. When a boy 
is under punishment he will seldom reveal 
any feeling of contrition for his wrong- 
doing in the presence of his comrades. To 
back down while the other fellows are look- 
ing on would be to forfeit his self-respect 
and their respect for him. Of course, this 
is but a poor kind of self-respect, but it is 
the undeveloped germ of manly self-respect 
which we all honor. 

In one of the schools in the Italian quar- 
ter of Philadelphia a boy was absent from 
school for several days. When he returned 
his teacher questioned him as to the cause 
of his absence and was told that he had 
run away from home. “ Why did you run 
away?” “Because my father was going 
to lick me.” “ Well, that is not reason for 
running away. Your father has a right to 
whip you when you deserve punishment.” 
“That’s all right. My father has a right 
to lick me, but I was born in America and 
I am not going to be licked by any for- 
eigner.” Here was a boy’s expression of 
patriotism. Doubtiess, his conception of 
patriotism was low, but it was the best he 
had and it was vastly better that he should 
have this than to have no idea at all of 
devotion to one’s native country. What is 
true of this boy’s patriotism is also true of 
many actions for which we blame boys. 
Let us give credit for the motives while 
we endeavor to modify the idea and the ex- 
pression. Briefly then, we need to under- 
stand and sympathize with boy nature, to 
realize clearly the purpose we have before 
us, and to vary our methods to secure the 
desired results. I do not know a better 
way to state this than to quote the words 
of Paul: “To them that are under the law, 
I became as under the law that I might 
save them that are under law. To them 
that are without the law, I became as with- 
out the law, that I might save them that 
are without the law. To the weak, I be- 
came as weak that I might save the weak. 

n made all things to all men that I 
night by all means save some.” 
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Supt. Geo. W. Phillips, Scranton: To dis- 
cuss a question of the breadth of the above, 
some fundamentals must be established. 

The term truant may mean much or 
little according to the temperament and 
judgment of the one passing upon the case. 
To be “chronic,” however, would seem a 
sufficiently concise and comprehensive 
qualification. 

In dividing the subject as might properly 
be done there would, of course, exist two 
distinct classes. In the first class would 
fall the truant or chronic truant, and in 
the second the incorrigible. To some extent, 
smaller or greater, the chronic truant and 
the incorrigible exist together in the same 
identity. Yet, when we assign a meaning 
as given by the International Dictionary for 
incorrigible—“ Incapable of being corrected 
or amended; bad beyond correction; ir- 
reconcilable; one who is incorrigible, es- 
pecially a hardened criminal ”’—we shudder 
at the conception, and wonder whether such 
a term can properly be applied to a child 
between the ages limiting the average pub- 
lic school life. 

In our various methods of treatment— 
not as laid down in books, or as outlined by 
those specialists, or otherwise, who are 


fitted to treat the same under ideal condi- 
tions, if such can be found—are we, I re- 


peat, in our usual methods of treatment of 
the school or schoolroom doing as well as 
we really know, or as adequately as we 
might, could we control more fully our en- 
vironment? If truants and incorrigibles 
are born, not made, then the great responsi- 
bility must be looked for far back of the 
entity being treated and the subject par- 
takes of a diagnosis that might have little 
part in our present discussion. If the child 
becomes a truant, chronic if you will, or 
incorrigible after he has entered the school, 
then many of us must take an introspective 
view and propound the question offered 
nearly two thousand years ago, “ Master, 
is it 1?” 

These old problems are continually com- 
ing up for solution, and teachers through 
the centuries have been struggling with 
them. There seems to be absolutely nothing 
new, and yet the different phases presented 
demand such peculiarity of treatment that 
they are, to all intents and purposes, new 
manifestations. If the truant has devel- 
oped the instinct since his entrance to the 
school at six—or earlier, if the kindergar- 
ten be taken into account—and if it be true 
that the teacher stands in loco parentis, 
it follows that either the wrong element 
parentis has been brought into exercise, 
or that the parent persona may not be quali- 
fied to deal with the child out of which 
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the truant has been made. This last 
charge might be literally true provided the 
teacher had liberty to deal with the subject 
in her own way without let or hindrance. 
The ordinary truant, or chronic truant, I 
believe, could be more successfully dealt 
with if the teacher might with a free exer- 
cise of her own judgment, removed from 
the fear of superintendent, director, or pa- 
tron, pursue a course of treatment based 
upon sane and oftentimes humane consider- 
ation of the subject. There are many 
teachers in our schools—and we recognize 
the fact that the city and the city school 
furnish a large proportion of the recruits 
for this class—who if left to their own de- 
vices would most judiciously treat the case. 
Where is the teacher under present con- 
ditions in large or even in small graded 
systems, who, seeing the listlessness of 
John or Samuel, dare say, “ Now, my boy, 
you may go swimming, or to the park, or 
hunting,” or whatever it may be, “this 
morning, this afternoon.” Or, seeing the 
necessity, one pleasant morning, or after- 
noon, should say, “ Well, children, I think 
it would do us all good to take an outing 
this half-day.” No previous preparation, 
as for the accustomed annual picnic or 
closing exercise of ice cream and cake, but 
impromptu, with just those children who 
have come in their ordinary expectation of 
doing the day’s work, and thus show the 
child who may be playing truant that ses- 
sion what has been,missed by not being 
in his place at school. Why not try the 
plan on the boy whose predilections or as- 
sociations carry him away from the school, 
to let him off in the middle of the after- 
noon or morning session to go with a light 
heart and free conscience, that he can 
occasionally feel that he is getting some 
enjoyment out of life—for school to him 
is life—and need not depend on his thread- 
bare excuse of “doing an errand for 
mother,” when he knows it was a clear 
case of “hookey”? Somewhere away 
down in the bottom of my soul I have a 
sort of sneaking sympathy for the poor 
fellow who oftentimes before and after 
school hours has his chores about the house 
or store, and then away to school to fre- 
quently fall into unsympathetic hands where 
the “do” and “don’t” are so frequently 
heard, and who wishes there might be some 
vast wilderness where a boy might be let 
alone for a little while, that he might revel 
in something that would appeal to his en- 
tire being. Teachers have really not had 
a fair show in handling the so-called hard 
cases. I grant that often temperamentally 
they may not be qualified ; or, with their 
other duties, are not in a position to give 
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the time necessary for a proper study of 
the problem. ; ; 
We are apt to think in connection with 


this question that the panacea or solution - 


is along the line of manual training classes, 
where a boy can work off his surplus energy 
with knife and plane and board. Undoubt- 
edly these will help meet the situation. 
But how about conditions where the en- 
trancing, all-attracting allurements of man- 
ual training are not in vogue? There are 
so many ways of appealing to the boy and 
girl to keep them at school that it is 
strange we are so slowly coming to a 
realization of what forces are in our hands 
as yet unused. There are many boys and 
girls who leave school to go to work, not 
that’ they may earn money, but that they 
may do something. There is an uneasiness 
in their natures, unconscious it may be to 
themselves, that impels to something active; 
and yielding to this impulse, work, and 
sometimes the street, attract them. Take 
the average school yard. As usually found, 
it is not a thing of beauty or a joy forever; 
and yet the skilful teacher can so enthuse 
her children that they will come with rake 
and hoe and wheelbarrow, and truancy for 
the time being, through the enjoyment of 
the work, will not enter the mind. The 
worst boy will be the hardest worker. Let 


the recitation period of some subject be 
given to the school yard. Let the waste 
corners that are not needed for purposes 
of play be utilized for flower and vegetable 


beds. Let the fronts: of school buildings, 
usually so unsightly, be handed over to the 
children, whose duty and pleasure it will 
be to study how they can be improved; 
let those who have lessons prepared be ex- 
cused for a wrestle with nature as she 
really exists outside, and we will always be 
surprised at the results secured. 

Then the school garden. The thought 
that the boys or girls may go out during 
school hours—often to the horror of the 
old timer who finds most fault at the dismal 
failure of our present-day system of edu- 
cation, and work in the vacant lot that 
has been plowed and harrowed at their 
own expense, it may be, that vegetables can 
be raised whose ownership is undisputed; 
that geography and grammar and history 
and physiology and reading and writing 
and drawing and physical culture and dry- 
as-dust arithmetic can all give way for once 
to Mother Earth! Teachers, are we try- 
ing this improvement of school yards and 
sowing of seeds as some of the ways in 
which children who are otherwise trouble- 
some may be tided over that period that 
comes into nearly every child’s life? Too 
much seems to be done for the child instead 
of occasionally letting him do something 
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for himself. If a tree appears on the 
school premises, too often it is placed there 
by the board of education. Any flowers 
or grass or shrubbery are placed there by 
the same extraneous body; and so the 
sense of proprietorship is lost. Every tree 
planted should in some way be identified 
with the children in current attendance at 
school when planted. In after years the 
association with that tree “we planted” 
will fall upon the willing ear of children 
or grandchildren and the schoolhouse be- 
comes the center around which linger the 
pleasantest of recollections. 

But I hear the murmur, “ What has all 
this to do with the treatment of the chronic 
truant and incorrigible?” I reply, “ Every- 
thing.” We are not taking advantage of 
all means within our power that may 
serve as an antidote to that virus which has 
found, or is finding, its way into these lives 
entrusted to our care. Have you tried 
the method of directing or working with 
your children about your buildings or other 
locations? Have you had every child in 
your school so interested that at his home 
the yard has been cleaned up, his own flower 
or vegetable bed planted? When the sea- 
son is over, then come the winter months, 
and thse tools and seeds and slips must be 
provided for until the following season; 
and so throughout the entire year some- 
thing can be correlated with the work of 
the schoolroom, that will favorably operate 
on these young lives. 

Are we sure that in our treatment of 
the cases under consideration we have not 
been depending too much upon the truant 
school, parental school, or whatever it may 
be called, instead of utilizing the forces at 
hand for a remedy? Has not the penal 
side of the question occupied too much of 
our thought instead of how to save the 
child through the attractive force of the 
school? Has not too much dependence 
been placed upon reports to the attendance 
officer instead of a study of conditions? 
Are there not too many cases where we as 
teachers have not given the individual a 
fair chance of doing better and retrieving 
his former career because of the history 
or pedigree handed down from teacher to 
teacher that is detrimental to the child in- 
stead of data for intelligent guidance? It 
frequently occurs that a whole family falls 
under the ban of school disgrace. Is there 
a teacher present who cannot recail in- 
stances where not a single member of a 
large family has been successful in passing 
through the grades? May not much of the 
trouble have originated from the injustice 
done the child through the fact that his 
reputation, or that of his family, preceded 
him from room to room, and he found no 
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way of escape from it except by leaving 
school and joining the procession of chronic 
truants or incorrigibles? Have we not 
been too much occupied with routine and 
the well-worn grooves of our daily work 
to care much about the environment, home 
and otherwise, of our pupils? Perhaps 
you reply, “ But think of the effect upon 
my school of the presence of so bad a 
pupil?” True, but can the association out- 
side the school be escaped? Can the street 
and community education be avoided by 
your pupils except in a most limited de- 
gree? 

If we are conscious of having done all 
in our power to prevent the enlargement 
of this young, and it sometimes seems 
growing army, as we look at the ordinary 
city street; if we have taken advantage of 
every avenue that exists, so far as our dis- 
cernment extends, then we are in condi- 
tion to see what outside influences should 
be brought to bear in order if possible to 
effect a cure. 

Teachers, something must be done to en- 
courage our boys and girls to remain longer 
in school! Penal institutions are largely 
a failure. In our hands rests the future 
of our nation. Upon us devolve the salva- 
tion and preservation of our institutions. 
. Let us prove ourselves equal to every emer- 
gency from which shall evolve a_ better 
citizenship. 

Mr. George W. Gerwig, Secretary of the 
Allegheny Board of School Controllers, 
continued the discussion: 

I have been told that they had in Boston 
a truant ship, and that they gathered all 
the truants aboard and sailed out into the 
bay, keeping them there. Sometimes, in 
moments of discouragement, I think this 
plan would be most effective, with one ad- 
dition,—to have some one sink the ship! I 
wish I might honestly say to you that the 
ten years’ experience with truants in the 
Allegheny Truant School has taught us 
some satisfactory solution for the problem. 
I am obliged to confess, however, that, so 
far as the truants themselves are concerned, 
our results have far from satisfied us. I 
was not much of a Presbyterian when I 
began, but I have been almost forced to 
the conviction at times that some of these 
boys were foreordained to destruction, and 
that a graded series of truant schoolS would 
only delay and not materially modify their 
end. But I ought to say along with this 
that in so far as the establishment and 
maintenance of the truant school has af- 
fected the remainder of the school system 
we consider it a great success. It has very 
materially benefitted those who have been 
wakened to their situation before they 


mannered children in the room. 
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reached it. And, more important than that, 
it has given the teacher freedom from the 
tyranny of the one outlaw in the room who 
insisted upon monopolizing the time and 
attention which rightly belonged to the 
forty-four reputable children. 

It is a magnificent thing to see the pen- 
dulum swinging toward that boy who has 
been sinned against, even though it be 
admitted that he himself has done his share 
of sinning. But I do not believe it should 
be permitted to swing so far as to crowd 
out the rights of the long-suffering teacher 
and the large number of well-behaved, well- 
Every 
teacher of experience understands that it 
is the bad boy that counts. Some of the 
sentimentally inclined reformers talk as 
though they were the original discoverers 
of the idea of trusting to a boy’s honor. 
The boys who are sent to our truant school 
are not sent because of the whiteness of 
their wings. Several teachers in rotation, 
the principal, their parents and all with 
whom they have dealt have at one time or 
another tried heroically to appeal to the 
boy’s better nature. He is immune to 
that idea. I don’t for a moment believe 
that he is forever lost. Anyone visiting 
the Allegheny Truant School will be at 
once struck by the bright eyes and alert 
minds of the boys. But they are on the 
wrong track. And, like a locomotive, they 
do only harm when permitted to go ahead 
bumping over the ties. The sooner they 
get back on the right track the better. 

We believe, therefore, that the good of 
the boy as well as the good of the school 
and the teacher all demand that these boys 
be isolated. We have in Allegheny 20,000 
children in the public schools. Oddly 
enough the number in the truant school aver- 
ages practically the same each year, about 
25. Of this number our records show that 
21 return to their own schools, practically 
cured, after one term in the truant school. 
The remainder continue the road toward 
the penitentiary. The hours in the truant 
school are longer, and the work harder, it 
being similar to that of an ungraded school. 
Twenty days in the truant school usually 
convinces a boy that his own school is 
good enough for him. Instead of being a 
sort of implied hero, the center of interest 
for a whole room full of rather wondering 
and in some cases admiring children he is 
among twenty-five of his own kind,—and 
he doesn’t like it. Instead of getting a 
certain delight out of annoying and haras- 
sing a teacher who is trying to carry on 
her other work and attend to the legitimate 
demands of a large class as well as give 
him three-quarters of her attention he is 
in the hands of a teacher with a strong 
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right arm who will, if necessary, give him 
entire attention. The boy understands 
that foolishness is over. He is made to 
realize that the next step is the Juvenile 
Court or the Reform School and that he, 
and he alone, will decide whether he is to 
take that step. So, in a great majority of 
cases, he wakes up and behaves himself. 

Much as we dislike to make the state- 
ment our records show that the trouble in 
over 90 per cent. of the cases is that the 
mother has systematically and continuously 
thrust herself between her boy and the 
punishment which ought to follow his own 
wrong-doing. He, instead of benefiting 
by it, comes to the conclusion that she will 
always do it. 

We realize, of course, that, just as cities 
are the only places where numbers of boys 
of this type are found, so they are the only 
place where a truant school which keeps 
the boy only during the day can be estab- 
lished. We believe, however, in spite of 
all discouragement that these boys are very 
well worth saving. We believe that it 
would well pay each county to have a small 
parental school to which boys who had been 
sinned against and who had themselves 
been sinners might be sent, away from all 
their previous environment, and there per- 
mitted and encouraged to work out a self- 
respecting and self-sustaining life along 
entirely new and different lines. Prac- 
tically all of these boys are immune to the 
conventional scholastic education. But 
that very fact argues usual strength and 
ability in some other direction. Our in- 
dustrial departments have done more than 
any one agency in Allegheny to solve the 
problem of interesting the bad boy. We 
believe with Roosevelt: “The most expen- 
sive crop is ignorance. And the best of all 
® crops is the children.” 

We do not believe that a boy is like a bad 
egg,—all bad. We believe he is more like 
a bad potato, with perhaps a bad spot in 
him which may be cut out and the good 
portion saved. But that bad spot must be 
cut out or it will contaminate everything it 
touches. 


ELECTION OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 
Nominations for the Committee on Nomi- 


nations were now declared in order, and ™ 


the following nine gentlemen were nomi- 
nated from the floor of the convention: 
Supts. Davis, Blair Co.; Shaw, Westmore- 
land Co.; Hamilton, Allegheny Co.; 
Downes, Harrisburg; Andrews, Pittsburg; 
Phillips, Scranton; Allison, Wilkinsburg; 
Buehrle, Lancaster; and Dr. E. T. Jeffers, 
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York. On motion the Secretary was in- 
structed to cast the ballot of the Associa- 
tion for these persons, which was done, 
and they were declared elected. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED. 


The President appointed the following 
committees : 

Resolutions—Dr. E. T. Jeffers, York; 
Supts. Chas. Lose, Williamsport; Miss Mc- 
Millan, Pittsburg; Supt. Daniel Fleisher, 
Columbia; Prof. J. C. Hockenberry, Cali- 
fornia. 

Auditing —Supts. Wm. A. Wilson, Mil- 
ton; M. A. Milliron, Armstrong Co.; H. H. 
Spayd, Minersville. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRICAL WORKS. 


These extensive works, the largest of 
their kind in the world, located in East 
Pittsburg, were visited by the members of 
the Association, on Tuesday afternoon. 
Hon. George F. Huff and other generous 
citizens of Greensburg secured this priv- 
ilege for the Association and chartered a 
special train for the excursion, which left 
Greensburg at 1:30 p. m., carrying hun- 
dreds of interested visitors. The works 


were reached about 2:15, where guides took 
the large party in charge for a three hours 
inspection of this vast plant which em- 


ploys from 12,000 to 15,000 persons and 
manufactures all sorts and sizes of elec- 
trical machinery and supplies. 

This company was organized in 1886 
with two hundred hands. It now occupies 
a tract of land comprising forty acres, the 
total floor space of the plant being many 
acres beyond this,—and an acre seems the 
proper unit of measurement. The party 
walked what seemed miles through the 
great buildings, one of which is itself a 
third of a mile in length, having all the 
while under their eyes men and women, 
boys and girls, busy in their places and at 
their machines in the endless variety of their 
product. “In the Detail Deparment men 
are seen working on delicate measuring in- 
struments, assisted by the use of magnify- 
ing glasses, while in the large aisles ma- 
chines are under construction which rise to 
a height of over forty feet and weigh five 
hundred tons.” 

The fact of greatest significance and 
wonder to us in connection with this won- 
derful exhibit is that, when the State 
Teachers’ Association met in Greensburg, 
in 1869, there was no such thing as light, 
heat or power from electricity; and none 
of these electrical machines or appliances 
were then in existence. The necessity for 
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them has been created by the modern stu- 
dent of science, and the practical mind that 
is always asking how the forces of nature 
—of which the scientist would make us 
believe we now know something—can be 
directed and controlled for man’s advant- 
age. They have all been invented since 
we last saw Greensburg. This vast estab- 
lishment, and many others like it though 
not so large, with everything they are giv- 
ing forth daily to the busy world, have all 
come ‘into existence since that time—some- 
thing “new,” indeed, upon the face of the 
earth—while the old problem of the proper 
education of man is even more a subject 
of interest than in the last generation, and 
perhaps no nearer satisfactory solution. 


A WORD OF GREENSBURG. 


The writer was in Greensburg at the 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Association 
in the year above named. The place was 
then a borough of moderate size, and, as 
now, the county seat of Westmoreland 
county. We met in a church that was gen- 
erously placed at our use for the sessions 
of the convention. The leading interests 
of: the county were agricultural. Since 
that time vast beds of bituminous coal, 
found to underlie nearly the whole region, 
have been developed, so that its chief 
sources of wealth are now its coal mines 
and innumerable coke ovens. The town 
has grown almost beyond recognition in its 
homes, hotels, schools, streets and public 
buildings. The noble high school building, 
in whose attractive and spacious audi- 
torium on the third floor our meetings were 
held, commands a wide view in all direc- 
tions of the town and the surrounding hill 
country. But “the thing of beauty” now 
in Greensburg,—observed of all observers, 
—is the golden dome of the new court 
house which lifts itself in fair proportions 
for all to enjoy. We stopped to look at 
and admire it again and again. It is an 
airy structure of heavy glass, set in fretted 
ribs of steel or stone—the glass heavily 
gilded on the inner side so that it stands 
in the sunlight a resplendent golden dome 
surmounted by a lantern of the same dur- 
able materials and the same artistic design. 
Above the whole floats the American flag 
to complete the beautiful picture. An 
architect who is looking for a design for 
the dome of such a public building as this 
cannot do better than to adopt this at 
Greensburg, for the perpetual enjoyment 
of the community in whose interest he is 
employed. 
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TUESDAY EVENING. 


BE Hane evening session of the Association 
convened in the auditorium of the 
High School building at eight o’clock. Pre. 
vious to the reading of the papers, the 
Association was entertained by Miss Ger- 
trude Sykes and Miss Emma Loeffler, 
whose singing was one of the features of 
the Greensburg meeting. 

Vice President Robb, of Altoona, being 
called to the chair, the President, Dept. 
State Supt. Reed B. Teitrick, delivered the 
following inaugural address: 


PENNSYLVANIA’S DEBT TO HER CHILDREN. 


We as Pennsylvanians have just reason 
to be proud of our Commonwealth. The 
old “ Keystone State” is holding her own 
in this aggressive, progressive and devel- 
opmental age. The outlook is full of 
promise. But, while the retrospect yields 
courage and inspiration, yet only by a 
dispassionate, intelligent insight into’ exist- 
ing conditions for the purpose of wiping 
out error and strengthening the weak places 
is there an earnest or real progress. 

We have a great state. Yet, as truly 
as a kingdom is no stronger than its weak- 
est subject, so the state can be no greater 
than the mass of her people. Our growth 
and our greatness rest among the millions. 
But, as from them proceed the issues of 
life for the State, so also among them must 
we look for blighting’ influences which may 
retard our growth. 

In a republic like ours it is not in the 
power of leaders alone, even if they be 
giants among men, either to destroy the 
body of our statehood or blight its growth, 
but it is among the common people that 
may be found signs of weakness as well as 
elements of life which tend toward per- 
petual existence. The superstructure of 
our growth and prosperity rests upon the 
pillars builded by the hardships and suffer- 
ing, the valor and the labor, of the common 
people and to them and to their children 
we owe a never-ending debt. 

True, in a republic every man is a prince 
but many must be fitted for the royal state 
and princely calling. When history paints 
portraits of individuals and hangs: them in 
her picture galleries of the past, she faith- 
fully portrays through them the type of a 
people, their virtues and imperfections. 
This great portrait painter seems to make 
a composite picture as truly as though each 
one in the nation had posed before her. 
So, while there may be a certain perfection 
in the finished production, there are al- 
ways found irregularities in outline, blem- 
ishes in feature and defects in expression. 
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As like Achilles each man has some vulner- 
able spot so a state may find in its organ- 
ization some elements of weakness. Inas- 
much as the children of to-day are the men 
and mothers of to-morrow, the state owes 
them perpetual obligations in the fulfilling 
of which depend their welfare as well as 
her own. 

Pennsylvania owes to her children the 
best home life possible. As the family is 
the unit of civilization, the home is our 
chief institution immeasurably exceeding in 
influence all other institutions. The his- 
tory of civilization is the history of the 
home. In that period during which the 
gods were enthroned in marble palaces the 
people lived in mud hovels. Into the dark- 
ness and degradation of the past, dropped 
the divine spark which kindled the sacred 
flame of. the fireside. Its glow has warmed 
the hearts which have tunneled the moun- 
tains of man’s selfishness, bridged the 
depths of superstition and bigotry, climbed 
the steeps of labor and invention, broken 
down the barriers of hatred and avarice and 
thus wrought our glorious civilization. 

In the hearthfire was lighted the torch 
of intelligence which dispels the gloom of 
ignorance, lights up the shadows of the 
unknown and undiscovered, and irradiates 
the darkness of greed and oppression. 

As the future of the stately palm is in 
the soil, the air, the moisture and the light, 
so each life is rooted in the home soil, 
warmed or chilled by its atmosphere, lifted 
up by its light or bowed down by its dark- 
ness. Whatever malign influence rests on 
the home injures the individual and endan- 
gers the State. An anarchist was never 
bred in a home whose fundamental prin- 
ciple was labor sweetened by love, whose 
atmosphere was fragrant with service and 
sympathy and where the light of intelligence 
diffused its radiance. In homes that are 
only a travesty of home, where work is 
decried as a grievance to be avoided at all 
hazards, amid an air reeking with moral 
impurities and heavy with hatred toward 
the industrious, where the light of intel- 
ligence is darkened by ignorance and crime, 
lurks the deadliest menace to our greatness 
as a commonwealth. Hunger and want 
may goad men and oppression grind them, 
but it is ignorance and vice that drive them 
to deeds of violence. 
_ The importance of the home as a social 
institution and a safeguard to the state is 
universally displayed. In song and in 
Story, in the history of all discovery and 
settlement, in the accounts of invention and 
enterprise, in the annals of commerce and 
industry, in the tales of law and liberty, 
and even in the ennobling records of re- 
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ligion, the influence of the home predomi- 
nates. The sweetest songs are those of 
home, the greatest stories deal with child- 
hood or are influenced by its recollections, 
the fullest records of labor and achievement 
but affirm that the home is the foundation 
of civic power and security. 

Those Rooseveltian doctrines which deal 
with home and the home life have been so 
widely applauded not because they are in 
themselves new but because they find an 
echo in every intelligent mind. We feel 
the weight of our own convictions when 
we hear him say in his address to the col- 
lege students at Lansing: “Nothing out- 
side of home can take the place of home.” 
The school is an invaluable adjunct to the 
home, but it is a wretched substitute for it. 
The family relation is the most fundamen- 
tal, the most important, of all relations. No 
leader in church or state, in science or art 
or industry, however great his achievement, 
does work which compares in importance 
with that of the mother and the father, 
“who are the first of sovereigns and the 
most divine of priests.” 

The homes whose abiding principles are 
wholesome regard for the law of labor and 
its benefits, love for mankind and reverence 
for God, measure our greatness. 

Pennsylvania is true to her trust only 
when she instills into the minds of her 
sons and daughters right ideas concerning 
labor, its blessings and its benefits. Earnest 
endeavor is the law of life and the secret of 
all noble prosperity and progress. Experi- 
ence and observation show that the idle 
poor and the idle rich are alike discontented 
and unhappy. An Italian proverb says, 
“He who labors is tempted by one devil; 
he that is idle by a thousand.” 

One of the greatest perils to modern so- 
ciety is a false and degrading prejudice 
against work and an irrational and foolish 
striving to get rich quickly without labor. 
We owe no greater debt to the children 
of the present generation than to redeem 
them from this false conception of labor, 
this foolish contempt for work, and set them 
on the plane of higher and holier living 
where life is made secure and rich by 
honest toil. The greatest university is the 
school of effort in which labor is the strong- 
est lecturer, time is the registrar, and 
talent and toil pay the tuition. That great 
Teacher who redeemed all labor from con- 
tempt said, “My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work, and to every man his work.” 

The social problem of to-day seems to 
be with many young people how to escape 
from all work and responsibility. Many 
parents are making serious sacrifices in 
order to give their children superior edu- 
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cational advantages with the avowed inten- 
tion of helping them to escape from work 
rather than the desire to fit them for that 
wider usefulness which comes with intel- 
lectual development. Seemingly they for- 
get that the greatest blessing of the culti- 
vated mind is in its use. The deeper the 
draft at the fountain of knowledge the 
greater should be the zeal and vigor to run 
the race. Again, a vast army of fathers 
and mothers strive long and earnestly, en- 
during days of drudgery and nights of 
worry, ignoring the debt of sympathy and 
service they owe their fellowmen, denying 
themselves the companionship of their 
growing children and even neglecting the 
means of divine worship, in the struggle to 
amass wealth, hoping thereby to secure 
to their posterity lives free from work and 
responsibility. They ignore the fact that 
many a man of millions works harder and 
longer than any of his employees. Wealth 
begets responsibilities. 

Some build their hopes and aspirations on 
a desire to transmit to their descendants 
great ancestral distinction and social pres- 
tige. They heed not the sentiment of that 
American president who, when asked what 
was his coat of arms, replied, “ My coat of 
arms is a pair of shirt-sleeves.” The acci- 
dent of birth can make no man. Luther 


said, “ The secret of life is in the possessive 


It is what man strives for that 
makes or mars him. Each should be not 
only a consumer but a producer. The 
popular mind should be saturated with the 
Philips Brooks’ philosophy that,—“ Every- 
body is in this world to govern and every- 
body to obey. Every man is at once both 
benefactor and beneficiary.” The best man 
in any community is the most useful man in 
that community. 

Pennsylvania should pledge to her people 
homes and institutions which shall not only 
impart true ideas and habits of labor and 
duty, but shall instill into every fiber of 
their being a love for God and a reverence 
for His word and works. Truly,—‘“ Blessed 
is the nation whose God is the Lord.” 

The State has already given to her sons 
and daughters a magnificent school system 
with a noble army of devoted teachers, but 
she promises still more. 

Not until every child of her soil—whether 
in the lumber camps of her forests or the 
crowded tenements of her cities, whether 
endowed with physical perfection and 
moral rectitude, or entering into life de- 
ficient in body or mind and depraved in 
nature—shall have the fullest and purest 
development possible, has she redeemed her 
pledge. 

Not until from among that great band of 
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noble, faithful teachers are eliminated those 
who, not esteeming the task, work only for 
the wage; and not until those unprepared 
for so difficult and delicate a task as train- 
ing human souls have been thoroughly fitted 
for their duty, has she kept her promise. 

Concerning the development and advance- 
ment of education from that earliest school 
in Egypt designed only for the royal family 
and priesthood to the broad and efficient 
school system of our Republic, much has 
been said and written. All this is helpful. 

We are winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff when we are filling the storehouses 
of the nation’s knowledge with facts gath- 
ered by the comparative study of all phi- 
losophies, of all religions, of all literatures, 
of all political institutions and of all edu- 
cational systems. True progress is assured 
only by pointing out and eliminating the 
defects of the past and of the present and 
preserving and perpetuating at the same 
time the essence of what the past has won 
and the present is still achieving. 

Pennsylvania wants for her children the 
very best teachers possible and to fill this 
want she owes to these teachers the highest 
incentives and the broadest opportunities 
for fitting themselves for this high and 
sacred vocation. The proper nurture and 
training of the young exacts a peculiar fit- 
ness and a broader development than is 
required by any other calling among men. 
The teacher’s task is a delicate and compli- 
cated one, for “living stones” are the ma- 
terials with which he builds. True teach- 
ers are man-builders, the sublimest mission 
in the world. Such service cannot be 
rendered save by those who lead lives of 
resolute endeavor for the achievement of 
lofty ideals. 

The educational purpose of the state is to 
supply an adequate number of such teachers. 

But even now we seem to be only at the 
beginning of things educational. We are 
working on new problems more subtle and 
intricate than those already solved. We 
are coming to realize that education means 
life and that the school years are a part of 
life, not alone a preparation for it. 

In our educational enthusiasm we should 
aim to train the young to skill of hand, to 
accuracy of observation, to high physical 
development, to accurate reasoning, to a 
general survey of the fields of learning, and 
to right living—in short to guarantee to 
every child the full development of all his 
powers. . 

To do this we find that we must broaden 
the scope of the public school and supple- 
ment it by auxiliary schools. The true re- 
lations between education and industrial 
efficiency are not yet clearly defined. We 
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wish to see every child fitted for some 
definite calling and yet we must guard 
against excessive development of the utili- 
tarian spirit. Industrial training, manual 
training and arts-and-crafts work in the 
public school vitalize book work and are 
of great importance as educational disci- 
pline, nevertheless an undue amount of 
technical training in the schools draws 
away the attention from abstract work. 

The idea is very generally approved that 
scientific agriculture practically taught will 
be found as efficient for rural schools as 
manual training has been in the city 
schools. The industrial and commercial 
world never needed the school master more 
than now. 

The public library as an educational 
force is being much more thoroughly used 
and understood. The library should be 
both a supplement and a complement to 
school work. The school must niake fuii 
use of it as the most effective ally in daily 
work and also so use it as to create a 
library habit which shall last through life. 

The social and intellectual effects of a 
wide distribution of secondary education is 
beginning to be appreciated. The work 
of education in elementary, secondary and 
higher fields of learning must be organized 
and coordinated in such a way as to avoid 
duplication and to secure the most harmon- 
ious working. The consolidation of coun- 
try schools wherever practicable is growing 
in favor. 

There is an increasing appreciation and 
practical acceptance of the fact that it is as 
much a part of the duty of the State to pro- 
vide free education for children defective 
in any respect as for those who are normal. 

In industrial centers, various forms of 
continuation schools for those employed 
during the day must play a part in our social 
and economic progress. 

The fact that liberality in expenditure 
for public schools is enlightened economy 
for the state is engrossing public attention. 
Russia used $20,000,000 last year for prisons 
and only $12,000,000 for schools. 

Pennsylvania owes to every child the 
widest educational opportunities to know, 
to do and to be. Our State is rich enough 
to do this and the recent magnificent appro- 
priation shows that she is rising to the 
occasion. In the last four years Pennsyl- 
vania as a whole has raised salaries more 
extensively than any other state in the 
Union. 

The State is beginning to redeem her 
pledges: 

1. When she raises the standard of home 
life. This is being done indirectly in many 
ways and directly by the reactionary in- 
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fluence of all educational work on the home 
as well as by schools of domestic science 
and all similar institutions. 

2. When she inculcates true ideas of life 
and labor. She may do this in part by 
providing work in arts and crafts, manual 
training, scientific agriculture, trade schools, 
industrial schools, and technical training. 

3. When she stops at nothing short of 
the best in elementary, secondary and 
higher education. 

4. When she provides the best teachers 
possible. 

5. When by liberal, practical and sys- 
tematic expenditure she provides means en- 
tirely adequate for the best in all things 
educational. 

I have a profound conviction, which is 
strengthened by the magnificent record of 
the past and an encouraging view of the 
present, that Pennsylvania will nobly re- 
deem every pledge and honestly pay every 
debt which she owes to her children. 


The next paper of the evening was read 
by Gen. James A. Beaver, President of 
the Board of Trustees of Pennsylvania 
State College. General Beaver read his 
paper in his usual forceful manner, and 
he was interrupted by both laughter and 
applause as he proceeded. The paper is 
here given: 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF OUR HIGH SCHOOL 
SYSTEM. 


Mr. President, and Fellow Educators: 
Without preface, apology or introduction, 
with a definite subject announced, it should 
be my purpose, with a definite aim, to reach 
a definite conclusion. In order to be defi- 


nite, however, it will be necessary to de- 


fine. What do we mean by system? What 
is a high school? Unless we can clearly 
define what a high school is, and can de- 
termine by law, precedent or custom gov- 
erning their organization, conduct and con- 
trol, what the high schools of the state 
ought to be, the development of the insti- 
tution would seem to be without adequate 
foundation and hence a most difficult, not 
to say impossible, task. 

By “system” I assume we mean vale 
“An orderly combination of parts or ele- 
ments, according to some rational prin- 
ciple or organic idea, as will give unity 
and completeness to the whole.” 

Can any of you tell me what a high school 
is? The general answer doubtiess would 
be, A high school is a school a grade above 
the grammar school, in which are taught 
such branches of learning as are in advance 
of those taught in the grammar schools 
and to which only the older scholars, under 
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the age of twenty-one years are admitted. 

Under the provisions of the act of the 
13th of May, 1887, which is a supplement 
to the act of the 8th of May, 1854, which 
is entitled “An act for the regulation and 
continuance of a system of education by 
common schools,” and which may be re- 
garded as the charter of our common school 
system, it was provided: “That the Board 
of Controllers of school districts, which are 
composed of cities or boroughs divided 
into wards for school purposes, shall, in 
addition to the powers and duties conferred 
or enjoined by the act of the 8th day of 
May, one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
four, and the supplements therto, possess 
the following powers and perform the fol- 
lowing duties: Clause 1. They may estab- 
lish public high schools. Clause 5. They 
shall direct what branches of learning shall 
be taught and what books shall be used in 
said public high schools.” 

By the act of the 8th of May, 1889, the 
fifth clause was amended so as to read: 
“They shall direct what branches of learn- 
ing shall be taught, and what instructions, 
if any, shall be given in the industrial arts, 
and what books shall be used in said public 
high school.” 

By the act of 1893, extending the pro- 
visions of the act of 1887 to boroughs not 
divided into wards, clause 5 of the original 
act was reénacted, so that in boroughs not 
divided into wards (if special authority 
from the Legislature is required for the 
purpose), the school directors would have 
no authority to determine “what instruc- 
tions, if any, shall be given in the industrial 
arts,’ while that power would be vested in 
cities and boroughs divided into wards. 

The act of June 28, 1895, “To regulate 
the establishment, classification and main- 
tenance of high schools, the distribution of 
appropriations in aid of high schools and 
the employment of teachers in high schools 
receiving aid,” provides “That the direc- 
tors or controllers of any school district 
may establish a public high school, and the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
shall prescribe a uniform course of instruc- 
tion which shall be taught in the high 
schools of each grade.” 

Section 4 of this act provides that 
“From the annual appropriations in aid 
of high schools, a high school of the first 
grade shall each year receive a sum not 
exceeding $800, and a high school of the 
second grade a sum not exceeding $600, 
and a high school of the third grade a sum 
not exceeding $400.” 

In the fifth section of the act, it is pro- 
vided that “ The directors or controllers of 
every district receiving aid in accordance 
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with Section 4 of this act shall employ for 
said high school at least one teacher legally 
certified to teach book-keeping, civics, gen- 
eral history, algebra, geometry, trigonom- 
etry (including plain surveying), rhetoric, 
English Literature, Latin (including Cesar, 
Virgil and Cicero), the elements of physics, 
chemistry (including the chemistry of 
soils), botany, geology and zodlogy (in- 
cluding entomology), and no teacher shall 
be employed-to teach any branch or 
branches of learning other than those enum- 
erated in his or her certificate.” 

This latter act is known as the township 
high school act, although there is nothing 
whatever in the title or the terms of it 
which indicates that it is applicable only to 
townships. It authorizes the directors or 
controllers of any school district to estab- 
lish a public high school; and, in Section 7, 
it is provided that, “ High schools estab- 
lished in accordance with this act of as- 
sembly, shall be under the supervision of 
the superintendent of the city, borough or 
county in which they are situated.” It 
must be understood, of course, that this is 
not in any sense a legal opinion or even an 
intimation of a construction of the act of 
assembly of 1895, but merely a suggestion 
as to the ease with which its provisions 
might be used as the foundation upon which 
could be erected a simple, effective and har- 
monious high school system. 

Under present existing legislation, we 
have at least three different kinds of high 
schools in Pennsylvania: First, Those es- 
tablished by the school directors of cities 
and boroughs divided into wards, in which 
the school directors have the power to pre- 
scribe the studies and books, without limita- 
tion as to the qualifications of teachers, and 
with power, under the amendment of 1889, 
to prescribe what instruction may be given 
in industrial art; second, high schools in 
boroughs not divided into wards, whose 
population exceeds five thousand, in which 
the school directors have the same powers, 
except that specific authority is given as 
to instruction in industrial art; and, third, 
what are known as township high schools, 
for which a specific appropriation is made 
for maintenance, whose curriculum shall be 
uniform and prescribed by the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and in 
which the employment of teachers is limited 
to those who have the qualifications, already 
enumerated, prescribed by the act. 

If the act of 1895 were of universal ap- 
plication throughout the state and covered 
all the high schools therein, it would be 
very easy to have the subject reduced to 
such system that its development would be 
easy and, within a reasonable time, satis- 
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factory. As the matter now stands, how- 
ever, our system being principally conspic- 
uous for its lack of system, and with the 
power in cities and boroughs to prescribe 
the studies and qualifications of teachers 
vested in the local school boards, and in 
townships and other localities where state 
aid is granted, the power to prescribe the 
uniform course of study being in the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
the qualification of the teachers in a meas- 
ure prescribed by law, it would seem to be 
next to impossible to secure a common 
starting point, from which there may be 
uniform and satisfactory development. 

Not only have we the laws providing for 
the different kinds of high schools above 
described, but those in cities and boroughs 
are as diverse as the views of the several 
boards of .school directors and controllers 
who prescribe their courses of study and 
books, and employ their teachers. Perhaps 
it would be more nearly the fact to say that 
they are as diverse as the qualifications of 
the superintendents or principals, whose 
fads and fancies, in many instances, control 
in prescribing the courses of study to be 
pursued. 

The first step in the direction of develop- 
ment, therefore, would seem to be a codifi- 


cation of the laws relating to the establish- 
ment and maintenance of high schools, 
which would provide a uniform system. 
The mention of a uniform system, of 
course, raises the question of how far uni- 
formity is either desirable or practicable. 
He would be a bold, not to say unwise, 


man who would advocate absolute uni- 
formity. The needs and requirements of 
city, town and country are so diverse, and 
the ability to meet those needs and require- 
ments so different, that it would be next 
to impossible to prescribe a uniform stand- 
ard and a uniform curriculum for every 
high school in the commonwealth. For 
example, it would be impossible to bring 
every high school in the State to the stand- 
ard of the Central High School of Phila- 
delphia, and it would be manifestly unjust 
to deprive Philadelphia of the advantages 
of its Central High School by limiting its 
standard and courses of study to those of 
a township or borough barely able to main- 
tain, even with state aid, a high school of 
any grade. If an agreement could be 
reached as to what the fundamentals of a 
high school are, and a classification or a 
series of grades established, it would not 
be difficult to provide a system which would 
cover all cases, giving the general direction 
of the system to the State Department of 
Public Instruction, and at the same time 
preserving such local autonomy as would 
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provide for and satisfy the varying local 
needs of the several localities and munici- 
palities of the commonwealth. 

There is an intimation in the act of 1895 
as to grades which although very crude and 
indefinite, gives a hint as to what might be 
done in this direction. In section 3 of 
the said act it is provided, that “A high 
school, maintaining four years of study be- 
yond the branches of learning prescribed 
to be taught in the common schools and 
called the common branches, shall be known 
as a high school of the first grade. A 
high school maintaining three years of 
study beyond the common branches shall be: 
known as a high school of the second grade. 
A high school maintaining two years of 
study beyond the common branches shall 
be known as a high school of the third 
grade,” and the appropriations provided in 
the fourth section are apportioned to these 
several grades, as heretofore specified. 

If classification is desirable and feasible, 
the working of it out in practice is simply 
a question of detail. It will involve, of 
course, careful, patient study and hearty 
cooperation, both in plan and execution, to 
meet the varying needs of various com- 
munities. This plan of classification, or 
something equally flexible, seems to me to 
be essential to carrying out such a uniform 
system as will meet the needs of our people: 
and the requirements of the constitution. 

As to what should there be uniformity? 

There should, in my judgment, be, first, 
uniformity in the grade. What constitutes 
a high school of a given grade 1n one local- 
ity should constitute a high school of the 
same grade in every other locality. Sec- 
‘ond, uniformity in text books. Uniformity 
in this respect would probably result in the 
removal of their selection from the control 
of local boards having no special knowl- ~ 
edge of the subject, and vesting it in the 
hands of the State Department or a com- 
mission of experts, to the great betterment 
of the service and the removal of a source 
of scandal, if nothing more. Third, uni- 
formity in the qualifications of teachers, 
and, fourth, uniformity in the courses of 
study. Uniformity in these several direc- 
tions is demanded by a variety of consider- 
ations which cannot now be fully stated or 
even hinted at. There is a large and 
rapidly increasing class whose employment 
necessarily leads them to change their resi- 
dence more or less frequently. This class 
is represented by the employes of railway 
and other corporations whose operations 
cover the entire state and beyond it. An- 
other representative class is the ministers 
of the several denominations, particularly 
those having the itinerating system. These 
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people have the right, in common with 
other citizens, to the best which can be 
given their children through our school sys- 
tem and, if it be a system worthy the name, 
they should be able to start, in their new 
residence, where they left off in the old. 
To do this requires, of course, uniformity 
in text books and in courses of study in 
high schools of the same grade. A uni- 
formity of qualifications for teachers, to- 
gether with the uniformity referred to in 
other directions, would mean that a teacher 
qualified to teach in one high school in the 
state would be qualified to do so in any 
other high school, and such uniformity, I 
believe, has been attended in several of our 
sister states with most satisfactory results 
to both teachers and taught. This, of 
course, involves an examination and certi- 
fication of teachers for high schools by the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
and this seems to me, without discussion 
of the subject, desirable from every point 
of view. It also suggests another step 
which immediately follows. 

To establish such a system and to pro- 
vide for its efficient control, there must, of 
course, be careful and thorough supervision, 
and this would mean direct control through- 
out the entire system by the Department 
of Public Instruction, with inspectors thor- 
oughly qualified for the discharge of their 
duties, to be appointed, controlled and di- 
rected from the Department. Legislation 
looking toward something of this sort of 
control was, I understand, introduced into 
the last Legislature. Whether or not it 
became a law I cannot now say, but the 
authority to appoint, and the actual ap- 
ointment of, inspectors would mean noth- 
ing, unless there is a uniform standard to 
which the high school in some of its grades 
must attain. First fix the standard, then 
compel a measuring up to, and a strict ad- 
herence to, that standard. 

If such a system is desirable, the natural 
inquiry will be, what is the inducement to 
carrying it into effect? What shall we 
give to school districts in cities and 
boroughs in exchange for what they would 
surrender under our present system? 

The answer is not far to seek. Under 
our present constitution, it is provided, 
“That the General Assembly shall provide 
for the maintenance and support of a thor- 
ough and efficient system of public schools, 
wherein all the children of this common- 
wealth, above the age of six years, may be 
educated, and shall appropriate at least 
one million dollars each year for that pur- 
pose.” Whether or not the General As- 
sembly has provided for that thorough and 
efficient system herein provided for is open 
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to very serious question, as appears inci- 
dentally from what has been already said. 
One million dollars is the minimum to be 
appropriated for the maintenance and sup- 
port of such a thorough and efficient system 
of public schools. My point is that in the 
proportion in which that appropriation of 
one milion dollars is increased, in that 
proportion should the thoroughness and 
efficiency of the system be also increased; 
in other words, the commonwealth is entitled 
to receive a quid pro quo. If the appro- 
priation is increased, the commonwealth 
should secure some adequate return for the 
money expended. When the proposition 
was made to double the constitutional ap- 
propriation and the bill for that purpose 
was presented to the then executive, this 
view was advanced and the proposition was 
distinctly made that, unless the common- 
wealth shall receive some adequate return 
for the two millions of dollars proposed to 
be appropriated annually for the mainte- 
nance and support of the school system, such 
increase could not be allowed, nor would 
there be any adequate justification therefor. 
Such a return was found and provided for 
in the increase of the minimum school term 
from four months to six months. Some 
return has been made, in later years, when 
the appropriations have been largely in- 
creased, by a further increase of the 
minimum school term, by an increase in 
teachers’ salaries, which, of course, results 
in the ability to secure a better class of 
teachers and to make the teaching pro- 
fession more of a profession and less of a 
trade, and in some other less direct ways. 
It may be seriously doubted, however, 
whether the return has been equal to the 
increased appropriation, which now amounts 
to seven and one-half millions of dollars 
annually. But the point’ which I wish to 
make here is that the increased efficiency 
of our high schools could be secured by the 
plan of making universal some such plan 
as is hinted at in the act of 1895; appro- 
priating different amounts to the support 
of different grades of high schools. This 
I believe has been suggested, perhaps more 
than once, by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and it seems to me that in no 
other way could a larger return be made 
to the several communities of the common- 
wealth than by such a distribution of the 
great appropriations which have been made 
of late years for educational purposes. If 
it were made the duty of every local com- 
munity to maintain the system of educa- 
tion therein up to a certain point, and de- 
volve upon the commonwealth the entire 
maintenance of our system of education be- 
yond that point, it would be very easy to 
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see how a return could be had for the 
amount of money expended by the common- 
wealth in maintaining our system of edu- 
cation, without on the one hand pauperizing 
the community, or, on the other hand, im- 
posing burdens too grievous to be borne. 

Assuming that, under our proposed sys- 
tem of high schools, there would be what 
might be called a standard school, what 
should be the prescribed curriculum there- 
for? Assuming, further, that the qualifica- 
tions required for a teacher in said stand- 
ard school should be such as are prescribed 
in the fifth section of the act of 1895, it 
would seem to follow that the curriculum 
should at least approximately be based on 
the studies which the teacher is qualified 
to teach. Let me repeat the subjects pro- 
vided for in the act of assembly: “ Book- 
keeping, civics, general history, algebra, 
geometry (supposedly plane and solid), 
trigonometry (including plane surveying), 
rhetoric, English literature, Latin (includ- 
ing Cesar, Virgil and Cicero), the elements 
of physics, chemistry (including the chem- 
istry of soils), botany, geology and zodlogy 
(including entomology).” I do not say 
that a curriculum such as is outlined here 
would be, in any sense, beyond what it 
should be, but the teacher who would under- 
take to teach all these branches would be 
little less than a walking encyclopedia. 
Any natural grouping of these subjects and 
any adequate teaching of them would almost 
necessarily require the work of from three 
to five good teachers, but it would be simply 
physically impossible for any one man, to 
teach all of these subjects in a way which 
would convey any adequate conception of 
them to the ordinary scholar, within the 
period usually prescribed for a high school 
course. A high school, with such a cur- 
riculum, would fit the average student for 
admission into any of our best colleges, sav- 
ing perhaps where Greek or a knowledge of 
the modern Romance languages might be 
required. Such a course I believe is the 
one at which the standard high school 
should aim; and, if several townships were 
to unite in the erection and maintenance of 
rural high schools, as is contemplated by 
the act of 1895, and its supplement of the 
29th of May, 1907, providing for the erec- 
tion of buildings and the issuing of bonds 
for the establishment of joint high schools, 
I can see no difficulty in their maintaining 
such a curriculum as is indicated by the 
qualifications of the teacher above men- 
tioned. 

Such a curriculum would include the sci- 
ences which underlie agriculture, and, in 
their application, could include more or 
less of practical instruction in the calling 





which involves more of science than any 
other, and is most indispensable in provid- 
ing for the welfare of man. So important 
has this subject become that a bill was in- 
troduced in the last Congress, providing 
for congressional aid to the several states 
in establishing agricultural rural high 
schools. This subject has been alluded to 
by the State Superintendent more than 
once, and it would be a disgrace to Penn- 
sylvania, if a state such as ours, with our 
resources and capabilities, should be com- 
pelled to rely upon the gratuity and foster- 
ing care of the United States government 
in establishing such schools. This, how- 
ever, is a digression, for which I hope to be 
pardoned, because of the immense impor- 
tance of the subject. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to dis- 
cuss the subject of education in general, 
nor even to allude to its esthetic and ethical 
sides; and yet I may be pardoned, in view 
of what has been said about the qualifica- 
tions of the teacher for the standard high 
school and in view of what I regard as an 
important omission therein, if I allude to 
what I assume to be, in the minds of most 
of us, the general object of an education. 

It may be included under three heads: 
First, to teach the scholar to know what he 
ought to know; second, to tell what he 
knows; and, third, to practice what he 
knows. 

The weak place in the legal qualifications 
of the school teacher who is legally quali- 
fied to teach in the standard high school, as 
outlined in the act of ’95, is not in the 
teaching of what the scholar ought to know 
in the way of mathematics, language, litera- 
ture and science; but rather in the second 
branch of what I have outlined as the work 
of education, namely, the telling of what 
he knows. There are at least three methods 
of expressing our thoughts: First, the pic- 
torial method ; second, the language method ; 
and, third, the mathematical method. The 
first of these, and one which I regard as 
extremely important, not only in our high 
school, but in the lower grades of, our 
schools—the pictorial method—is not even . 
alluded to in the qualifications of the 
teacher. Freehand drawing, it seems to 
me, ought to be one of the fundamental 
subjects of instruction in our schools. Lan- 
guage is lame, in comparison with it, to 
convey, in many instances, an adequate idea 
of the thought which is in the mind of the 
one who desires to express it. A dozen 
strokes of a pencil will give a better idea, 
to one who is not acquainted with the sub- 
ject to be described, than a page of the 
most luminous language. Attempt to de- 
scribe a horse to a man who has never seen 
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one and start him out to find one. I care 
not how careful and how definite and how 
luminous the description may be, two pages 
of a description in language will not equal 
a dozen strokes of a pencil in the hands of 
one who is competent to give expression to 
the idea through this medium. 

If I had my way, I would add to the ex- 
pression of thought, by means of the pencil, 
the ability to reduce that thought to a prac- 
tical result by carrying it out with the hand. 

I would also make compulsory, along the 
esthetic and ethical sides of our common 
school education, instruction in sight read- 
ing in vocal music. 

Add these three simple things—freehand 
drawing, industrial art and singing—to the 
outline which you have in the act of 1895, 
and it would be easy to outline a system of 
standard high schools which would be a 
credit to Pennsylvania, would fit our young 
people for usefulness far beyond anything 
to which we have attained in the past, and, 
if they desired it, would qualify them for 
entrance upon a wider course of study that 
would fit them for doing the larger work 
which is being called for so loudly and in- 
sistently in all departments of effort and 
endeavor in the present day. 

Let us not forget, however, notwith- 
standing all that has been said about the 
subjects which are now prescribed, and 
taught but to a limited extent in our 
schools, that there is a language called 
English, and that, in all our getting, we 
should get English! The study of it is 
absolutely essential to an education in this 
day. It is not only necessary for an ade- 
quate expression of the thought of the day, 
but it is a cultural study, and brings to us 
the best thought of the later centuries. 
Some men are talking of high ideals in 
education, and say that the principal object 
of an education is to create an “ atmosphere 
of culture,” who possibly don’t know how to 
spell atmosphere and who have no adequate 
idea of what culture, as applied to the 
education of the preserit generation, is. 
With their heads in the clouds, and their 
feet they know not where, they would 
starve, if it were not for their more prac- 
tical brethren who are giving attention to 
the education of the men and the women 
who are to not only do their share of the 
world’s work, in an intelligent and master- 
ful way, but are being trained for making 
homes happy and uplifting the general 
thought of the people in all that relates to 
domestic happiness, esthetic surroundings 
and clean, pure, wholesome lives. Yes, in 
all our getting, let us get English. Let us 
begin with instruction in it, by example, in 
the kindergarten and let us continue it un- 
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til the last utterance of the valedictorian 
on the college commencement stage. I be- 
lieve there is no place so weak in our gen- 
eral school instruction as English. You 
would be amazed, and would, I know, feel 
humiliated, and that the school system of 
Pennsylvania was utterly disgraced, if I 
were to give you some examples of English 
which have come to my knowledge through 
the effort of high school graduates, certified 
by their principals as such, to tell, in the 
simplest possible way, of the simplest pos- 
sible experiences of life. 

It is a singular psychological fact that, 
when one’s mind is turned in a given direc- 
tion, he is likely to come in contact with 
other minds that are thinking along the 
same line. Before I began to dictate this 
paper, I happened, quite incidentally, to 
mention our high school system to a prom- 
inent educator. He simply laughed, and 
said, “System! we have no high school 
system.” I will not repeat the remainder 
of the conversation, for it brought the blush 
to my own face and I would spare yours. 
Less than three days ago, in discussing with 
the superintendent of a railroad the ex- 
tension of a railroad line, without any inti- 
mation on my part as to the thoughts that 
were passing through my mind in regard 
to our high schools, he spoke of the willing- 
ness of his road to donate a lot for a high 
school building. “ But,” said he, “what's the 
use, when there is no system in the man- 
agement of our high schools, when teachers 
are chosen because they are the friends or 
the neighbors of directors, and when books 
are selected because of what there may be 
in it for somebody in the board?” He 
then compared our own schools with those 
of other states of which he had knowledge, 
in such a way as to make me blush again 
for Pennsylvania. 

Superintendents and teachers of Penn- 
sylvania, imperfectly as this subject has 
been presented to you, it is, I feel assured, 
one of present, practical interest, and one 
which demands careful and practical con- 
sideration, so that, out of discussion and 
comparison of views, we may reach a con- 
clusion which will bring Pennsylvania to 
the front educationally, and give some re- 
turn to the commonwealth for the immense 
expenditures of money which are being 
made for the cause of education. We have 
been drifting for more than half a century; 
we have no clearly defined chart; we have 
no single, firm hand upon the rudder; our 
educational craft is being steered according 
to the fancies and whims of many who have 
no adequate knowledge of the haven to be 
reached or the best way of reaching it. 
Let us, in the words of the Constitution, 
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first of all, provide “a thorough and efi- 
cient system of public schools,” and partic- 
ularly of our high schools, and, with such a 
system fairly established, we will have a 
foundation upon which and from which 
growth, development and practical results 
will be easily attained. - 

General Beaver’s address was received 
with enthusiastic applause. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


HE devotional exercises were con- 
ducted at the opening of the morning 
session by Rev. Edwin S. Brower, D.D., 
First Reformed Church, Greensburg. Miss 
Leffler and Mr. Shorthouse favored the As- 
sociation by singing several solos, after 
which the first paper of the morning was 
read by Supt. Eli M. Rapp, of Berks county, 
as follows: 


REORGANIZATION OF COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


Not so many years ago one of our lead- 
ing university presidents addressed an edu- 
cational gathering on “ Reform in the Ele- 
mentary Schools.” There is a shrewd popu- 
lar idea that the presidents of great uni- 
versities are not the best qualified persons 
to say what ought to. be done in the ele- 
mentary school, and this impression will be 
strengthened by this scholar’s observation in 
the course of his address, .“ that children 
ought to begin the study of Latin when ten 
years old.” He braces this proposition by 
the time-scarred, but always unsupported 
assertion that “if the study of languages is 
good for bright children who expect to go 
to college, it is equally good for those who 
do not go.” There are millions of children 
in this country whose school life extends 
through a period of less than six years. 

No man can show that such children can 
be adequately benefitted by devoting any 
part of this brief period to the mummeries 
of Latin declension. It is hard to write 
patiently and respectfully of these eminent 
collegians who continue to ignore the cry- 
ing need for a natural and sociological edu- 
cation, and go on pleading for the retention 
of educational standards established by 
twelfth-century monks. It is still harder 
to be respectful when this antiquated plea 
for the dead languages is made in the 
name of “reform.” The dead languages 
have been too long unburied ! 

Coleridge tells somewhere of a man who 
knew fourteen languages—mostly dead, of 
course—and could not speak a word of 
sense in any one of.them. Our present ed- 
ucational system aims more or less at the 
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fourteen languages, but it puts little em- 
phasis on the “word of sense.” “Born 
short” is a frequently used phrase. So far 
as I can made out, it is intended to imply 


.that nature has failed to pre-adapt certain 


children to the processes of some kinds of 
educational sausage mills. Is it possible 
that some of the educational theorists are 
“born short ” of common sense. 

One of the most disagreeable facts of 
our modern life is the tendency toward 
scholastic snobbery. Whenever a college or 
university president talks or writes on edu- 
cation, his preachment is often to the effect 
that the only hopeful road to any success 
that is worth while leads through the doors 
of the college. It is of course vastly for- 
tunate that such doctrine is false. The 
truth is that it is the.man that makes the 
success and not the form of his training. 

The tendency also to create a favored 
class of scholastic patricians is, like every 
other tendency to exclusiveness, the child 
of human selfishness and pride. Scholastic 
snobbery is the twin-brother of wealth 
snobbery, and in most cases the one is sup- 
ported by the other. The people of this 
country who do their thinking in large units 
are not always the disciples of the 
“ wooden-horse education.” The one thing 
that scholastic aristocrats refuse to see, is 
that forms of education which make men 
self-supporting often have as much, or 
more, real culture-value than those which 
concern only the pedant or the classical 
dilettante. 

Let not the classicists hug to their 
bosoms the delusion that advocates of useful 
education are opposed to broader culture, 
or that they propose a regime that will not 
afford every youth the highest and freest 
educational opportunities. In pleading for 
the boys and girls that are not adapted 
for certain kinds of intellectual training, 
they are not striking at the interests of 
those others who are fitted by natural taste 
and abilities for the work of the scholar 
and the scientist. But I rejoice that we are 
steadily moving away from the vestibule 
and preparatory theory of education and 
that modern education regards the child 
as living—not getting ready to live. Too 
long we have had an educational “ hold-up ” 
by the scholastics for the benefit of the few. 

It is high time to change front in our 
plan of elementary and secondary school 
organization. We boast of an educational 
ladder that reaches from the kindergarten 
to the university, and we see nothing amiss 
in making our elementary schools prepara- 
tory to the high school and the high school 
preparatory to the college and university. 
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That which few need all must take under 
this system. No other great nation thinks 
it worth while to train everybody for every- 
thing, and nothing—and do it at public 
expense! A system of country schools 
must be planned whose course of instruction 
with reference to the needs of the 95 per 
cent. who attend them and who attend no 
other school, rather than with reference to 
the small remaining percentage who go on 
to a more advanced school. Our country 
is getting too large and our needs too com- 
plex to train all children alike. The tra- 
ditions of our country will not sanction the 
establishment, as in Europe, of two sys- 
tems of instruction—one industrial and one 
cultural, one for working classes and one 
for governing classes. How to organize the 
schools so that the needs of the one class 
of children shall not be sacrificed’ to the 
interests of the other, and consequently, 
that both the great educational purposes 
may be accomplished, is the massive and 
complex problem that confronts educators. 
But too long the industrial masses, the very 
ones who stand most in need of free edu- 
cation, have been discriminated against. It 
is not true that good citizenship is gauged 
by a college degree or familiarity with 
philosophical theory. Some one says that 
the man who tills the soil, mends your shoes 
or makes your clothes is likely to average 
just as safe and potential a citizen as the 
doctor, lawyer or minister. The truth about 
our modern education is that it is social 
development of both good and bad elements. 
To a large degree it is artificial and em- 
piric, and it has not yet reached anywhere 
near a rational psychological or sociological 
adjustment. But it is still in the main an 
evolved product of social and psychological 
necessities, and it provides the world with 
much that is indispensable to civilized life. 

There seems at the present time to be an 
impassable gulf fixed between the life out 
of school and the life in school. The duties 
of human life are one thing and the duties 
of school life are quite another thing. The 
demands of society call upon the school for 
a certain product, and the school deliber- 
ately sets itself to the manufacture of a 
different fabric. Such a practice is.con- 
trary to the principles upon which the public 
school in America exists, and such a prac- 
tice must find relief. What people need in 
human life must be taught in the public 
schools. What people most need in the 
activities of social life must be taught most 
in the schools. 

Prof. L. H. Bailey of Cornell—and oh! 
for more Baileys in the educational world 
—is right when he says that education 
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should develop out of experience, and that 
every school should be the natural expres- 
sion of its community. We can only attain 
these ends by a reorganization of the whole 
school fundamentally. If these propositions 
are true, then the country school must ex- 
press agricultural and country life. 

This may be done, as Bailey suggests, not 
by adding agriculture necessarily, but by a 
new kind of teaching of customary sub- 
jects. The principles of arithmetic are the 
same the world over, but when it comes to 
the application of them we might as well 
have problems that have relation to the 
country and farming conditions as those 
we now have, which are mostly theoretical. 
Our arithmetics are models of city prob- 
lems, fine examples of city business details 
—of stocks and bonds, of banks, and the 
city world; but you find no feeding rations 
to compound, no problems in feeding plants, 
no problems of soil culture, not one problem 
having to do with a single practical agri- 
cultural condition. Arithmetic can be so 
taught as in ten years to revolutionize the 
agriculture of the State. 

The same may be said of geography, his- 
tory, spelling, and every other branch 
taught in our schools. Nature study and 
agricultural teaching are not something to 
be added to the country school system, 
something extraneous and external; but in- 
ternal, and in time as much a part of 
school work as oxygen is a part of the air. 
Instead of putting agriculture into the 
country school let us put the school into 
agriculture—into right relation to its en- 
vironment. The country child enters school 
with senses keen, character in full tide of 
formation, and the impulse to act fully or- 
ganized. How the work of the children 
upon the farm is to be brought into the 
school, concentrated and expanded; how 
this great, spontaneous, ever-increasing in- 
terest is to be made use of, how this organ- 
ized energy is to be turned into the main 
life current, are questions that the properly 
trained teacher only can solve. 

This reorganization, of course, will de- 
mand a new type of teachers, better paid 
and better trained than the old, and will also 
necessitate a new type of control of country 
schools. Our social fabric is so closely 
woven that anything affecting one portion 
affects all. 

It is time we understood this. When we 
do we will give more attention to the 
selection of teachers. How can we ex- 
pect our girls and boys to think the 
farm the best place for them when 
they are taught daily to aspire to some- 
thing erroneously set forth as higher and 
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nobler? And how can we expect any other 
kind of teaching when we don’t demand any 
other kind ? How can we expect different 
results? And yet we send them to teach- 
ers who don’t know the difference between 
a section of land and a section house on a 
railroad. 

If we desire a reorganization of country 
schools we must: (1) Require our normal 
schools to train teachers for the specific 
purpose of instructing our children in agri- 
cultural knowledge; (2) emphasize more 
manual and industrial training and require 
district schools to maintain school gardens; 
and (3) require the consolidation of schools 
and the establishment of agricultural high 
schools. Our thirteen normal schools are 
doing a grand work, and have done more 
to rescue the country school from its low 
estate than any other agency; but they can 
do a great deal more than they are doing 
in building up a distinct rural system of 
education. Will they ever wake up to their 
splendid opportunities and do the greatest 
service that can be done by preparing 
teachers with specific training for country 
educational work? The vast majority of 
teachers know nothing about farming in 
any of its branches and care less, thereby 
consciously or unconsciously instilling a 
dislike for the farm in the highly impres- 
sionable minds of their pupils, thus defeat- 
ing manifest destiny. , Every child of any 
race hungers for knowledge. He glories 
in the acquisition of self-found information. 
But when he goes to school, in ninety-nine 
cases out of one hundred, his entire nature 
is warped, his ambition is crippled, his 
hopes frustrated. His mind is either 
starved by feeding on cold facts, or imagi- 
nation and theory jostle and crowd out ob- 
servation and the practical. The result is, 
in most cases, a bit of amorphous humanity, 
incompetent, discontented, a failure. Will 
the Pennsylvania Normal Schools ever pre- 
pare teachers who are able to impart to 
their pupils the beauteous and profitable 
truths of growing things, who can inspire 
and stimulate a love for the garden, the 
farm, horticulture, animal husbandry, 
household economics? Then it seems to me 
there will be little left in the educational 
world to be desired. The kind of teachers 
we want and must have are those who can 
gather their classes about them, as a hen 
her brood, and interest them in the con- 
ception, the growth, and the fruiting of 
things. This is the study of life. It is 
tevelation—life revealed. It is mastering 
step by step God’s creative processes in the 
Sweetest, simplest manner. vec 

My second suggestion was: That district 
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schools be required to maintain school ex- 
perimental gardens and emphasize manual 
training and the industrial phase of edtica- 
tion. A teacher properly trained will re- 
joice in her school garden. She will be 
able to open Nature’s sealed books and 
translate her hieroglyphics into beautiful 
stories more fascinating than sop’s 
Fables or Arabian Nights, and her teach- 
ing will promote wisdom, industry, judg- 
ment, skill, self-reliance. Our dear land is 
away behind some other countries in this 
matter of school gardens. Not one of our 
Normal Schools in Pennsylvania has any 
garden comparable even to the Hyannis 
Normal of Massachusetts. 

The school garden is not necessarily a 
school ground garden; it need not be a 
garden for the school, but a garden made 
and cared for by the school children more 
or less under the direction of the parents 
or teachers. I can attest to the success of 
this away-from-school gardening as I was 
instrumental last spring in starting scores 
of experimental home gardens and home 
industrial work through the organization 
of boys’ and girls’ clubs. This club move- 
ment was the most popular movement ever 
inaugurated among our country people— 
nearly 1,200 boys and girls becoming char- 
ter members. Without doubt country boys 
and girls need to have more of a chance to 
use their hands under school auspices, and, 
when our schools both rural and urban give 
a hundred times more vocational training 
than they do, our boast that our school sys- 
tem is the best on earth won’t appear so 
ridiculous. After all there is more educa- 
tion in work than there is in books. We 
have talked long enough of the dignity of 
work. It is high time that our children be- 
come acquainted with the real means of 
becoming dignified by such performance. 
Ninety-nine per cent. of all the people work 
with their hands. Physical activity is the 
dominant impulse of childhood. 

More and more we must emphasize con- 
struction and giving out. I have prayed: to 
Almighty God for wisdom, power, and 
language with which to set free the reser- 
voirs of physical activity pent up in the 
bosoms of our children in this our common- 
wealth. There has been more cruelty prac- 
ticed against the dumb and innocent child 
under the guise of education than the world 
has yet dreamed of. The enormous waste 
of time, which has been covered under the 
obscure excuse of mental discipline, more 
and more appals the student of child nature 
who discovers the large demand in every 
child for self-expression in the form of 
creative and constructive work. 
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If a child does manual work during one- 
half of the school day he will do more 
mental work in the other half than if he 
were to do mental work all the day. Booker 
Washington has demonstrated that indus- 
trial education is better than book learning 
for the average negro; it is also better for 
the average white; but it will be some time 
before the scholastics allow the people to 
find it out. Education should be for service 
as well as for “ sweetness and light.” Our 
children should be able to do things as 
well as know about things; and in the doing 
of things there is a great opportunity for 
culture as well. Will our educational lead- 
ers ever discover this? 

My third and last suggestion was the 
consolidated agricultural high schools along 
the same lines as the plan outlined for dis- 
trict schools, only larger, more comprehen- 
sive and better equipped. Good roads and 
motor vehicles will solve the consolidation 
problem. Such a school will centralize 
other things too. It will centralize laun- 
dering, baking, butter-making, the good 
roads idea, etc., so that the country women 
may put out the drudgery of the house and 
have time for social culture and home com- 
panionship. The three R’s will continue to 
be taught, but some time will also be given 
to the three H’s, the head, the hand, the 


heart. In such schools plain blacksmithing 
and carpentry for the boys, cooking and 
sewing for girls, social and political econ- 
omy, farm accounts including shipping, 
marketing, and banking for both sexes, can 
be added. Laboratories may also give in- 


struction in experimental physics and 
chemistry. Schools of this kind will bridge 
the gap between the science of the agricul- 
tural college and the practice on the farm. 
Such schools have yet to come in Pennsyl- 
vania. Our so-called township high schools 
are aping entirely too much the city and 
borough high schools, only that they are 
a great deal less efficient. Of course our 
legislation is to be blamed for this condi- 
tion. Observe the fine Italian hand of the 
scholastic in inspiring township high school 
legislation by requiring a collegian for 
such schools. A graduate from an agricul- 
tural college or of some industrial or tech- 
nical school is not eligible although he 
might be worth more to such schools and 
communities than 10,000 classicists rolled 
up in a bundle altogether. Our greatest 
need at this time in Pennsylvania is an 
educational Moses who will break the 
shackles of tradition and lead us out of 
educational bondage. 

Will the country children ever get a 
square deal educationally? After all, the 
prosperity of this nation in the final analysis 





rests upon Agriculture. Friends: Nothing 
that has come to pass since the Resurrec- 
tion is more wonderful than the growth of 
this country of ours, nor has anything hap- 
pened since more important than the grave 
questions of social, political and financial 
economy confronting us to-day. Upon the 
correct solution of these problems depends 
our future happiness and welfare. Danger 
lies in the nature of these problems and the 
cunning brains and bold hands that manipu- 
late them. We may thank God with grate- 
ful hearts that we have in the White House 
to-day a fearless leader. We may con- 
gratulate ourselves that this man of destiny 
realizes the danger, recognizes the enemy, 
and is determined to give him battle. 

But, however valiant, he cannot win 
alone. We, the people, must fight with 
him. And he must depend in this fight 
largely upon the country people. So it is 
to the farm where industry woven into 
everyday life makes us tireless; where 
difficulties met and overcome every day 
make us strong and fearless; where daily 
meetings with nature’s truth cause us to 
love the truth and detest the shams; 
where fathers and mothers join in forming 
the characters of their children, and where 
daily outdoor life and good food give clean 
morals and clear minds prompt to detect 
and swift to condemn the wrong, that the 
great President—destiny’s favored and 
chosen son—must look for help in the 
mighty struggle that is begun for justice, 
the right, and a square deal. 


Supt. T. S. Davis, of Blair county, fol- 
lowed Supt. Rapp in the discussion of the 
rural school problem: 


REORGANIZING THE RURAL SCHOOLS. 


It was said of James Madison that his 
intense application and severe accuracy al- 
ways exhausted the subject upon which he 
spoke. “ When he had finished nothing re- 
mained to be said.” The same words apply 
to my friend Rapp. I have heard him on 
three separate occasions discuss the country 
school problem; once before a superinten- 
dents’ convention, again before a directors’ 
convention, composed principally of direc- 
tors from cities and boroughs, and now at 
this meeting. ; 

The only fault I find with the paper 1s 
that the great majority of country school 
directors will not hear it nor read it. I 
suggest that we county superintendents call 
attention to this admirable paper at our 
county conventions and advise such as take 
THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL to 
read it. Much good may be done in this 
way that will at least set the country school 
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director thinking; but after all the country 
school director is only a measure of the 
community in which he lives, and the only 
sure way to reach the community is through 
the children. So the best way we can do 
the work toward the ideal is to preach to 
the teachers and through them to the chil- 
dren, in order that, when they become the 
yoters and directors, these high dreams 
may be realized. 

When it comes to pass that we shall have 
country schools that express agricultural 
and country life; when we have school 
gardens and centralized township agricul- 
tural high schools; when the graduates of 
these shall be able to spell and read and 
cipher in arithmetic as well as the city high 


school graduate now does when she takes - 


an examination in the county for a teach- 
er’s certificate; when every school house in 
the country and its surroundings is a beauty 
and a joy forever, instead of a blot on the 
surface of the earth; when every teacher 
in the country is paid such a salary that it 
may become desirable to make teaching a 
permanent business; when the great ma- 
jority of country boys and girls become so 
thoroughly enamored with the joy of a 
country life that they shall no longer de- 
sire to go to the cities; when the county 
superintendent shall be able annually to 
take a three months’ trip to Europe, the 
Thousand Isles, the Rockies, or some other 
safe and sure retreat, and when every di- 
rector in every county .shall at the county 
convention cast his vote for him and for 
him only at an increase of salary—then, 
and then only, will the millennium be at 
hand. 

State Supt. Stetson, of Maine, says: 
“The ideal school is not attainable. It is 
doubtful if it is desirable. If we had it, 
we would not be able to use it in such a 
way as to derive the full measure of benefit 
from it. We have to grow up to the higher 
planes before we can be helped by ideal 
conditions.” He advocates what he calls 
“Standard Schools for the Country Dis- 
tricts.” His model is as follows: 

1. The grounds shall comprise at least 
three acres, with plots for forest trees, fruit 
trees, school garden and play ground, and 
with neat, tasteful walks, etc. This is an 
excellent “ideal,” and in several states is 
being attained, thus serving as a “ stand- 
ard” for other country communities. 

2. The building should be constructed of 
such size as to afford plenty of cloak room, 
etc. The architecture should be simple and 
attractive, the floors and wainscoating to be 
of yellow birch, with walls and ceiling of 
steel, the former painted a light buff and 
the latter a light cream. 
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3. The windows should be at the left and 
rear of the pupils when seated. 

4. The furniture should consist of a 
slate blackboard, single adjustable desks, 
recitation settees and chairs for teacher and 
possible visitors. 

5. A library case and suitable books. 

6. Pictures and statuary of real. artistic 
merit. 

7. Necessary maps, globes, etc. 

8. Stove with jacket, and ventilating 
shaft in chimney. 

9. Water supply ample and pure. 

10. Outbuildings in the rear of lot sur- 
rounded by evergreen trees. 

11. A good fence around school ground. 

12. A workshop for the boys and one also 
for the girls. 

I wish we could have such a house in 
every rural district in Pennsylvania. We 
are far from having them now. 

State Supt. Carrington, of Missouri, in 
addition to working for more efficient super- 
vision for the country school has been ad- 
vocating making the county the unit for 
school revenue purposes. Mr. Carrington 
is making some progress with consolidation. 
He says: 

“Too long have we striven to locate a 
school on every hill and in every valley. 
Instead of ten thousand school districts in 
Missouri, it would be better of there were 
only one thousand. We would then have 
a thousand high schools, instead of the 
three hundred at present. If properly dis- 
tributed, there would be a high school with- 
in six miles of every home—a thing to be 
desired. Until this is accomplished Mis- 
souri cannot claim to have a school for 
every child.” He has also issued a course 
of study in the elements of agriculture for 
the country schools of his state. The sub- 
jects are grouped under the following gen- 
eral heads: 

. Studies on soil. 

. Roads, importance and improvement. 

. Studies on seeds and related subjects. 
. Studies on plants. 

. Orcharding and gardening. 

. Studies of insects. 

7. Stock raising and feeding. 

The States of Minnesota, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Massachusetts, North Dakota, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin and Illinois have 
also taken a decided advance step toward 
the improvement of their country schools. 
Space and time will not permit telling what 
they have done, but they are not behind 
either Maine or Missouri. 

W. M. Hays, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, before the Pennsylvania State 
Board of Agriculture, January 23, 1907, 
says: “Among the most intolerant things 
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done in American life stands out the per- 
sistency with which our educators go into 
a new community and disregard the local 
interests important and dear to the parents 
and pupils, placing the school emphasis, too 
nearly all of it, on the remote, as in the 
possibilities of becoming president, or on 
the language of a people who knew far less 
than we, failing to give the youth informa- 
tion about the things with which he or she 
must deal. But far worse, this course tends 
actually to rob the pupil of his or her in- 
spiration for the practical affairs of the 
home, the farm, the shop, or other work in 
which at least 90 per cent. must engage.” 

How does that suit you, Brother Rapp? 

To remedy this Mr. Hays gives the fol- 
lowing plan: “The one-room school must 
become the four-room consolidated school, 
so that a man trained to teach agriculture 
and a woman trained to teach home eco- 
nomics may here find that fair wage and 
that long tenure of office which will war- 
tant them in thoroughly preparing for 
their important task. The faculty of four 
or five teachers can conduct a ten-year 
course extending through the eight prim- 
ary school years and two years of the high 
school for the 150 children from as many 
farms in an area of twenty-five square 
miles. The cottage of the principal, the 
plantations of timber, fruit, vegetables and 
ornamental plants, the plots for field crops, 
fertilizer demonstrations and farm manage- 
ment lessons, the laboratory and practice 
room and the vital connection the teachers 
can have by cooperating with parents in 
the work on the farms and in the homes 
will serve to weave into the pupil’s nature 
the elements of a true education in country 
life.” 

At the Louisville meeting in 1906 of the 
Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Educational Association Supt. O. J. 
Kern, who has given this country school 
problem so much thought that he has called 
the attention of the Nation’s educators to 
the schools of Winnebago County, Illinois, 
in a paper read before that body, advocates 
school garden work, manual training and 
domestic arts for the country school, in- 
struction as to farm animal life, farm eco- 
nomics, and the consolidated country 
school. His arguments in favor of these 
things are much the same as those quoted 
in this paper from Hon. W. M. Hays. 

We find a movement all over the country 
toward the reorganization of the country 
school. We are in favor of it but what 
shall happen when all this comes to pass? 
What problems shall then engage the atten- 
tion of the educational public? Will it 
be as Ralph Waldo Emerson says in his 
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essay on Self-reliance: “ Society never ad- 
vances. It recedes as fast on one side as it 
gains on the other.” Its progress is only 
apparent, like the workers of a tread-mill. 
For everything that is given something is 
taken. What a contrast between the well- 
clad, reading, writing, thinking American, 
with a watch, a pencil and a bill of ex- 
change in his pocket and the naked New 
Zealander, whose property is a club, a spear, 
a mat and an undivided twentieth of a shed 
to sleep under. But compare the health 
of the two men and you shall see that his 
aboriginal strength the white man has lost. 
If the traveller tells us truly, strike the sav- 
age with a broad axe and in a day or two 
the flesh shall unite and heal as if you 
struck the blow into soft pitch and the 
same blow shall send the white man to his 
grave. The civilized man has built a 
coach, but has lost the use of his feet. He 
has a fine Geneva watch, but has lost the 
skill to tell the hour by the sun. His 
note-books impair his memory; his libraries 
overload his wit. The harm of the im- 
proved machinery may compensate its good. 

“Hudson and Behring accomplished so 
much in their fishing boats as to astonish 
Parry and Franklin, whose equipment ex- 
hausted the resources of science and art. 
Galileo, with an opera-glass, discovered a 
more splendid series of facts than any one 
since. Columbus found the New World in 
an undecked boat. It is curious to see the 
periodical disuse and perishing of means 
and machinery which were introduced with 
loud laudation a few years or centuries be- 
fore.” 

Might this hold true of our country 
school with its often squalid surroundings 
unhygienic construction, inefficient teaching 
and all that goes to make life unlovely if 
it were changed to the new patent process 
school of which we have been reading and 
hearing? ‘“ Perish the thought!” And yet 
when we come to look around at the men 
and women educated there, when we see 
the professions, farms, stores, manufac- 
tures, marts, etc., managed by their pro- 
duct, we are loath to speak slightingly or in 
tones of disparagement of the old-time 
country school as it existed and to a great 
extent still exists. When its venerable 
battered walls have been torn down to make 
way for the centralized township agricul- 
tural high school advocated so ably by 
Supt. Rapp, of Berks county, Penna., and 
the new consolidated school spoken of by 
Supt. Kern, of Winnebago county, Illinois, 
in that admirable book of his, “ Among 
Country Schools,” which everyone inter- 
ested in country schools should read; when 
this comes to pass I shall hail with joy the 
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rising sun, but would like to apply to the 
“Old Ragged Beggar,” personified, the 
epitaph of Robert Burns written on the 
tombstone of a friend, 


“ An honest man here lies at rest, 

As e’er God with His image blest! 

The friend of man, the friend of truth; 
The friend of age, and guide of youth; 
Few hearts like his, with virtue warm’d, 
Few heads with knowledge so inform’d; 
If there’s another world, he lives in bliss, 
If there is none, he made the best of this.” 


Supt. O. A. Kilbourne, of Potter county, 
continued the discussion as follows: 

I have been asked to speak particularly 
of the hindrances, necessities and possi- 
bilities of our rural schools as we find them 
to-day. In the ten minutes allotted to me 
for this discussion I can scarcely do more 
than name two or three of the greatest 
hindrances and briefly suggest the necessary 
remedies. 

In my judgment, one of the principal 
hindrances to good work in our country 
schools is the failure to secure and retain 
efficient teachers. Under present condi- 
tions many of these schools must necessarily 
be taught by beginners. And while many 
of these are doing good work, the work of 
many others is crude and unproductive. 
School boards as a rule do not discriminate 
carefully between the efficient and the in- 
efficient, and often the poorest are retained 
and the best permitted to seek employment 
elsewhere, most of them securing positions 
finally in some of the village or city schools. 
Their places are filled by other beginners 
who in turn are attracted elsewhere if they 
show that their services are valuable. Even 
a good teacher can accomplish compara- 
tively little in one seven or eight months’ 
term, and in some sections of the country 
it is the rule rather than the exception to 
change teachers every year. Thus the 
children are not only at the disadvantage 
of being taught always by inexperienced 
teachers, but they miss the influence and in- 
spiration that comes from long-continued 
associations with the same teacher. The 
increase in the minimum salaries ought to 
help this matter, but this alone is not 
sufficient. Higher salaries will not neces- 
sarily bring about better teaching nor longer 
tenure. It is absurd to expect much bene- 
fit to the schools from the increased salaries 
if we employ the same teachers with the 
same qualifications. Our Legislature has 


‘done its part; there is now a duty for 


superintendents, the school boards and the 
teachers themselves. Many teachers will 
make, and are making, voluntarily, the prep- 
aration necessary to do better work in or- 
der to earn the better salaries. Teachers 
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who are not willing to make this prepara- 
tion must be required to give place to others 
who are. 

Another hindrance is the lack of close 
supervision. The county superintendent 
with several hundred schools, scattered 
over an area of more than one thousand 
square miles as is the case in my own 
county, can do little more in the way of 
supervision than to make one brief call at 
each school during the year. The value of 
close supervision in other lines of work is 
universally recognized. Our ‘industrial in- 
stitutions have their superintendents, as- 
sistant superintendents, overseers, and fore- 
men. It would be considered very bad 
business management to employ a force of 
workmen of little or no experience and 
allow them to put in the time with no super- 
vision other than an annual visit of an hour 
or two from the general superintendent. 
The necessity for close supervision is just 
as great in the case of our schools as it is 
in the business and industrial world. 

Some of the laws passed by our Legisla- 
ture for the express purpose of aiding the 
rural schools are, in effect, a positive injury 
to the schools they are intended to benefit. 
The high school tuition act of 1905 is one 
of these. This law permits children resid- 
ing in a district which does not maintain 
a high school to attend a high school in a 
nearby district and requires the district in 
which they reside to pay their tuition. 
The vicious part of this law is that which 
makes the principal of the high school the 
one to decide upon the qualification of the 
students for high school work. As is well 
known, the standard for admission to high 
schools is not uniform, and in some cases it 
is very low. Besides this, the principal of 
the high school is often interested, finan- 
cially or otherwise, in increasing the at- 
tendance and building up a large school. 
The result is that in some instances children 
who should be in the sixth or seventh grade 
of the common school course are admitted 
as high school students and the rural dis- 
tricts pay the bills. This is not only unjust 
and burdensome to the districts but it, is 
an injury to the children themselves. 
There should be an amendment to this law 
placing the duty of examining and admit- 
ting these students to high school in the 
hands of some disinterested person. The 
county superintendent could perform this 
duty without much increase in his present 
work, or in counties holding final examina- 
tions in the common school studies admis- 
sion to high school could be based upon the 
county common school diploma. 

Probably there is no other one thing that 
has been so great a hindrance to the work 
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of our schools during the past two years 
as the non-attendance of many children on 
account of the enforcement of the vaccina- 
tion law. To say nothing of the people 
who would like to have their children in 
school, but who, for reasons of their own 
are opposed to having them vaccinated, 
there is another class to whom the law is a 
welcome and very effective means of evad- 
ing the compulsory attendance law. If a 
parent does not care to have his boy go to 
school, all that is necessary is to refuse to 
have him vaccinated (or refuse to show his 
certificate if he has been vaccinated) and 
he not only will not be compelled to go to 
school but will be sent home if he does go. 
It is estimated that nearly three hundred 
children were out of school in Potter 
county during the past year on this ac- 
count. That is about five per cent. of the 
total number of school children in the 
county. If we are to purchase immunity 
from small-pox for ninety-five per cent. of 
our children by permitting the other five 
per cent. to grow up uneducated, such im- 
munity, desirable as it is, is too expensive. 

The last division of my subject is much 
too large for the time allotted to me: The 
Possibilities of the Rural School. It 
would require this whole session and a 
much better speaker than I to do justice to 
such a theme. Just as “ The groves were 
God’s first temples,” so is the auiet country, 
away from the distractions of the more 
strenuous life of the busy town, the ideal 
place for a school. It is true that there 
are some great advantages in the system of 
close organization that is possible in the 
city schools; but along with these advan- 
tages there are disadvantages that the coun- 
try schools know not of. And there are 
opportunities that come to the country 
schoool that can never be possible in the 
crowded centers of population. Some one 
has recently said, “ The real force that de- 
velops mental power and upbuilds char- 
acter, the end and aim of all true education, 
comes through the nersonal touch of the 
teacher upon the life of the pupil.” The 
importance to the child of this unconscious 
influence of the teacher’s personality is 
clearly recognized. How much greater is 
this influence when the teacher comes in 
close contact with the child and is his friend 
and companion as well as teacher. In the 
large graded schools there is but little pos- 
sibility for this indivdual, personal interest. 
The children are taught in the mass rather 
than singly—collectively rather than as in- 
dividuals. The country teacher has greater 
opportunity to come into close contact with 
her pupils both in and out of school. There 
are the walks to and from school, the long 
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noon hour, the many evenings and Satur- 
days in which she is more or less closely 
associated with her pupils. Then the coun- 
try school is nearer to nature—the woods 
and fields, with their opportunities for na- 
ture study and work in elementary science, 

The rural school, in spite of all its hind- 
rances, is doing a noble work. And when 
the time comes that all the children shall 
be in school and all the schools shall have 
good teachers, when some system of local 
supervision shall insure proper grading and 
classification, with a high school course for 
each pupil as soon as he is ready for it— 
when these things come, either through a 
revision and reorganization of the school 
system or as improvements upon the present 
system, then will some of the higher pos- 
sibilities of these schools be realized. 

Prof. Jay, State College, said that he had 
never listened to a more wholesome paper 
that Supt. Rapp’s. The demand for the 
teaching of agriculture in the rural schools 
is increasing, and will soon become insist- 
ant. My work has brought him into con- 
tact with the government experiment sta- 
tions, from which the farmers are deriving 
great benefit. Thousands of farmers are 
now going to these stations for their knowl- 
edge. These men demand that their chil- 
dren get some instruction in the schools 
which will help them on the farm. I do 
not know how this instruction is to be given, 
but it must be given, either directly with 
the subject of agriculture taught, or indi- 
rectly, or the farmer’s children will never 
grow up in harmony with their surround- 
ings. How are teachers to be fitted to do 
this work? Finally, the Normal Schools 
will do it. Until then the work must be 
done by the summer schools. I recently 
listened to a body of college presidents dis- 
cussing the question of the proper subjects 
to put into a college curriculum. Dean 
Davenport and President Harvey argued 
that there is as much cultural value in 
studying the growth of an ear of corn as 
in studying Latin and Greek roots. And 
this culture is of special value to the farm- 
er’s child, and satisfies the farmer. It 
has been determined by the authorities of 
State College to establish a summer school 
for teachers of agriculture. The author- 
ities are determined to have a good agri- 
cultural college there. ; 

Supt. Moore: I don’t criticize Supt. 
Rapp’s position, but I denrecate the gulf 
he dug between higher education and agri- 
cultural training. It is a suggestive 
thought, that without the five per cent. who 
get a classical education and the one pef 
cent. who don’t labor with thetr hands, we 
get the scientists who are laboring to bring 
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about these improvements in agriculture 
which the writer of the paper mentioned. 
At the Westinghouse plant which we 
visited yesterday our guide was a college 
man, and told us that there are five hun- 
dred college men employed there. 

Supt. Hockenbury: I think it probable 


These minor differences of 
opinion ought not to blind us to the fact 
that the rural school problem is the ques- 
tion in America to-day. The high school 
and college are not antagonistic toward 
this matter; they need light. Dr. Dewey 
said that what people want is to be told 

That applies here. 
ould be a good thing if we could have a 


owing : 

Resolved, That at the next superintend- 
ents’ convention, and at the association 
eeting next year, this should be a very 
mportant topic. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The President suggested that, as the ex- 
ursion planned for this afternoon was de- 
lared off, it might be well to have to-mor- 
ow’s program instead. _ 

On motion of Supt. H. H. Spayd it was 
0 ordered, the departments meeting at 
30 p. m., and the general session to be 
pened at three o'clock. 

Reports of committees. were deferred un- 
il the afternoon session. Supt. Charles 
ose being absent, Supt. Geo. M. Philips 
as appointed to fill his place on the com- 
ittee on resolutions. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE APPOINTED. 


The President appointed the following a 
tgislative committee for the ensuing year: 
on. A. D. Glenn, Supts. L. E. McGinnes, 
peorge M. Philips and Jas. L. Allison, Dr. 
. T. Jeffres and Dr. N. C. Schaeffer. 
Adjourned. 


—_—— 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


HE general session of the Association 

convened, as agreed, at three o’clock, 

hen reports of committees were declared 
order. 


REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 

Dr. Philips, of West Chester, made a 
ef report from this committee, reviewing 
fe action taken by the last Legislature in 
fe matter of increased appropriations, 
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higher salaries, etc., and felt that we ought 
to be duly grateful to the Legislature, the 
Governor and the School Department. 

Supt. Buehrle moved that the legislative 
committee consider itself charged to se- 
cure the necessary legislation for greater 
qualifications on the part of teachers. He 
said that with the added compensation to 
teachers it is only fair to expect higher 
qualifications. 

Dr. Philips: That matter might well be 
referred to the Committee of Seven of this 
state, whose duty it is to consider such 
questions. 

No action was taken on Supt. Buehrle’s 
motion. 

No member of this committee being pres- 
ent, no report was made as to the Wicker- 
sham Memorial Library. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 


The committee appointed to audit the 
Treasurer’s accounts presented the follow- 
ing report: 

Attoona, Pa., October 6, 1906. 


David S. Keck in account with the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association. 


Resources. 
Oct. 6, 1905. Cash on hand 


$3,031.79 
July 5, 1906. ‘ 


1009—19 

Life Memb 990.00 
Supt. Wightman, Official Bull. 100.00 
One life membership fee .. 10.00 
Oct. 6, 1906. Interest, $2,000 at 3 % 60.00 


91.79 
Expenditures. 
1906. 
April 12— 1, Martin G. Brumbaugh, Exp. 
Altoona convention, Supts.’ 
Dept. 
. Frank McMurry, Lecturing at 
Altoona con., Supt. Dept... 
. J. M. Berkey, exp. Course of 
Study Committee 
. Wm. E. Chancellor, exp. and 
fee for lecturing 
. John W. Snoke, bills of the 
Co. Supts.’ Dept. 
. Ira Shipman, bills 
. Dept 


High School Dept. ...... 
. Frank P. Hopper, exp. Ex. 
Comm. meeting 
. J. R. Flickinger, 
Comm. meeting 
. Samuel Andrews, 
Comm. meetings 
. Chas. S. Foos, exp. Ex. Comm. 
meetings 
. L. E. McGinnes, 
Comm. meeting, etc. ..... 
. J. P. McCaskey, exp. 
Comm. meetings. 
. J. P. McCaskey, 
sala 
iy. Fe 
Direc. and_Supts.’ Depts. 
. Wickersham Ptg. Co., 170 
postals, printed and exp. .. 
. Wickersham Ptg. Co., printing 
& binding 3,000 programs. 
. Steelton Reporter, 800 letter 
heads and goo envelopes .. 
. H. J. Wightman, R. R. fare, 
postage, etc. 
. W. H. Maxwell, expenses, 
etc., to Altoona meeting.. 


exp. 
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21. John D. Pyott, reporting the 
Altoona proceedings 
22. Frank S. Krebs, postage— 
Comm. on Necrology .... 
July .5—23. J. Geo. Becht, exp. Child 
Study Dept. 8.60 
24. T. S. Davis, postage 5.14 
25. A. E. Gehman, two tickets 
returned and postage .... 2.22 
26. David S. Keck, Treasurer’s 
expense: 
27. David S. 
salary 
28. G. 
stationery 2.00 
29. J. Horace McFarland, exp. to 
Altoona meeting 
30. Louis Bevier, Jr., exp., 
toona meeting 
Pa. School Journal, 2018 
copies of the Journal at 


46.00 


6.00 


26.55 


25.00 


10.00 


33-00 


Total expenditures $ 934.73 


$4,191.79 
934-73 


$3,257-73 


Total resources 
Total expenditures 


Balance on hand 


GREENSBURG, Pa., July 3, 1907. 
We, the undersigned Committee, appointed to audit 
the account of David S. Keck, Treasurer of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Association, for the 
year 1906, have examined the same as set forth in 
the above report, as well as the vouchers for the 
same, and find them to be correct. 
W. A. WILson, 
H. H. Spayp, 
M. A. MILtrron, 
Auditing Committee. 


On motion, the report was received and 
adopted. 


Dr. E. T. Jeffers made report from the 
Committee on Resolutions. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Your Committee on Resolutions recom- 
mends the adoption of the following: 

1. That the success of the officers of the 
Association in arranging for this meeting 
on short notice deserves our heartiest com- 
mendation. 

2. That the people of Greensburg, espe- 
cially the school men and the directors led 
by Supts. March and Shaw, are tendered 
our sincerest thanks for the invitation that 
brought the convention here, and for the 
successful efforts to make our visit among 
them most enjoyable. 

3. That we record our appreciation of 
the liberality of Hon. George F. Huff, Col. 
Lloyd B. Huff, Messrs. E. M. Gross, 
Thomas Lynch and the firm of Blair & Lane 
in furnishing a train to convey the conven- 
tion to East Pittsburg to visit the Westing- 
house Electric Works. Our thanks are due 
equally to Mr. Jos. M. Jamison for his 
generous offer to take us to the Jamison 
Coke and Coal Company’s works, a pleas- 
ure we were denied through no fault of 
his. To the trolley lines also our thanks 
are due for the freedom of their cars during 
our stay. 

4. We commend most heartily the mem- 
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bers of the last Legislature for the gener- 
ous appropriation of fifteen millions to 
support educational work, for fixing a 
higher minimum for teachers’ salaries, and 
for all they did which showed an apprecia- 
tion of our work. 

We commend also Governor Stuart for 
signing the liberal appropriation bill and 
Dr. Schaeffer’s advocacy of the appropria- 
tion for borough and city high schools and 
of an inspection of high schools, and for all 
he has done for the advancement of our 
Public School System. 

5. That the State Educational Depart- 
ment be recommended to study the problem 
of reducing to a system the commendable 
movement to bring High School education 
within the reach of all our youth. 

6. That we repeat the recommendation 
of last year to keep the subject of child 
labor before the minds of legislators till 
young children shall be protected from the 
injustice that cuts them off from the privi- 
lege of an education. 

7. That we recognize the wisdom of pro- 
viding for advanced and special education 
for pupils in the rural districts. 

8. The Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association extends its greetings to the 
National Educational Association and to its 
President, our own honored State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and indulges 
the hope that this year’s meeting may be 
the best and most useful in all its honor- 
able history. 

The report was adopted as read. 

Supt. T. S. Davis, from the Committee on 
Nominations reported the following: 


OFFICERS FOR NEXT YEAR. 


President—J. B. Ritchie, McKeesport. 

Vice-Presidents—Deputy Supt. Reed B. 
Teitrick, Harrisburg; Supt. Thomas 5S. 
March, Greensburg, and Supt. Charles 
Lose, Williamsport. 

Executive Committee—(new member) 
Supt. George W. Phillips, Scranton, this 
committee now standing as follows: Supt. 
J. B. Richie, Deputy Supt. R. B. Teitrick, 
Supt. Charles S. Foos, Reading, Supt. 6. 
W. Moore, Encildown, and Supt. George 
W. Phillips, Scranton. 

Secretary—Dr. J. P. McCaskey, Lan- 
caster. 

Treasurer—Prof. David S. Keck, Kutz- 
town. 

Wickersham Memorial Committee (one 
member )—Supt. M. G. Brumbaugh, this 
committee now standing as follows: Supt. 
M. G. Brumbaugh, Philadelphia, five years; 
L. S. Shimmel, Harrisburg, four years; 
John Morrow, Allegheny, three years; 
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Harold D. Pyott, Lancaster, two years; and 
Elizabeth Lloyd, Lansdowne, one year. 

On motion, the Secretary was instructed 
to cast the ballot of the Association for the 
above candidates, after which they were de- 
clared elected. 


PLACE OF NEXT MEETING. 


General Beaver here presented the claims 
of State College in such a forceful way, 
reviewing its attractions and general fitness 
as a place of meeting, that, on motion of 
Supt. Moore, it was unanimously decided 
to hold the next meeting of the Association 
at that place. 


NECROLOGY COMMITTEE, 


The president appointed the following a 
committee on necrology to act during the 
ensuing. year: Supts. Wm. T. Gordon, 


Coatesville; R. T. Adams, Lebanon; Samuel 
H. Dean, Mount Carmel; James G. Dell, 
Huntingdon, and H. S. Putnam, Towanda. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY, 


Prof. J. C. Hockenberry, of the California 
(Pa.) State Normal School, presented the 
following report: 

Whereas, It has pleased God in his -all- 
wise providence to remove from the active 
service of education in Pennsylvania the 
following members of the State Educational 
Association: Superintendent Benjamin F. 
Patterson, Dr. George Mifflin Dallas 
Eckles, and Charles Emerson Barton; and 
whereas, we desire to record this humble 


testimony to their sterling character, their. 


unselfish devotion to the cause of education, 
and the significance of their efforts for the 
betterment of humanity by the right de- 
velopment and training of the young; 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Association mourns the loss of these 
influential members, and that the sympathy 
of the Association is hereby extended to 
the relatives and friends of the deceased, 
and that these resolutions be spread on the 
minutes of the Association and a copy of 
the Pennsylvania School Journal. contain- 
ing these resolutions be sent to the families 
of the deceased. 

To Dr. George Mifflin Dallas Eckles it 
was given to exert an unusual influence 
for the cause of education not only locally, 
but throughout the entire state. His coun- 
sel was sought in the shaping of educational 
legislation and policy. His educational ad- 
dresses were frequent, and uniformly sane 
and helpful. His presence and perfect 
self-control counted for: much in the meet- 
ings of the Normal School principals. 
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Dr. Eckles was born at New Kingston, 
December 23, 1844. He attended the public 
schools and Millersville Normal School; 
served as teacher in the public schools, as 
principal of the Wickersham Academy at 
Marietta, and as instructor in the Shippens- 
burg Normal School. He was elected to 
the State Legislature in 1882 and re-elected 
in 1884, where he served on such important 
committees as that of ways and means, 
general judiciary, education, constitutional 
reform, agriculture and elections. For 
eighteen years he served as the efficient 
Principal of the Shippensburg State Nor- 
mal School. He was the first of our Normal 
School Principals to pass away while in ac- 
tive service. In all his relations with the 
school, the trustees, the members of the 
faculty and the student body he exhibited 
that silent efficiency of which Lowell’s 
phrase is so expressive—“ quiet devotedness 
to duty.” The marked respect paid to his 
memory by the whole community at his 
funeral, and the appropriate address of our 
honored State Superintendent are the best 
evidences of his qualities as a man and a 
Christian. 

Supt. Benjamin F. Patterson passed 
away July 9, 1906, at the ripe age of 
seventy-one years. He was educated in 


‘the common schools and at Princeton Col- 


lege, and was an ordained minister of the 
Presbyterian Church. He taught in the 
Pottsville High School in 1865, and was 
chosen Superintendent of the borough 
schools in that place two years later. He 
was a man of convictions and was accus~ 
tomed to present his views in a positive but: 
inoffensive way. He was not deeply in~ 
terested in the fads and frills of modern 
education, but stood for the old-fashioned 
standards of scholarship. His home life 
was most exemplary and happy. His re- 
lations with parents, teachers and children 
were most kindly and considerate, so that 
he always commanded :1eir sympathy and 
enjoyed their support. Without any 
knowledge of the Batavia system, he re- 
duced the number of children assigned to 
each teacher so as to provide individual 
attention and instruction in large measure 
for the children. No appeal from-a stu- 
dent or teacher ever found in him a deaf 
ear or an inactive mind and hand. 
Charles Emerson Barton, County Super- 
intendent of Fulton county, passed away 
May 12, 1907. He was born in Brush 
Creek township, Fulton county, in 1871. 
He received his education in the common 
schools and the Shippensburg State Nor- 
mal School from which he was graduated 
in the class of 1892. He taught in the 
public schools of Fulton and Bedford: 
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counties until 1895, when he was chosen 
a teacher in the Normal School at Ship- 
pensburg, with which he was connected for 
seven years. He was serving his second 
term as Superintendent of the common 
schools of Fulton county at the time of his 
death. Mr. Barton was a comparatively 
young man, but was making a favorable im- 
pression among the older men of the state. 
The esteem in which he was held in his 
county is evidenced by the large attendance 
at his funeral. He was a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and was a 
member of the Odd Fellows and Masonic 
fraternities. 

Signed: J. C. Hockenberry, J. Kelso 
Green, H. H. Baish, Livingston Seltzer, 
and Miss A. M. Bamford. 

On the floor of the convention Hon. A. 
D. Glenn spoke of the character and work 
of Supt. Barton. Dr. G. M. Philips spoke 
fittingly of Dr. Eckels, his associate in the 
Normal School work; and Supt. H. H. 
Spayd paid a tender tribute to his friend, 
Supt. Patterson. 

The President now stated that a num- 
ber of the friends of Mr. Houck had in- 
tended to present him at this meeting with 
a diamond pin; but as he was compelled to 
be absent, the contributions would remain 
with Supt. Robb, and the pin would be pre- 
sented at the first suitable opportunity. 


TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUND. 


At this time a report from the State 
Committee on this subject was read by Miss 
Clarissa Moffitt, of Pittsburg, as follows: 


To the President and Members of the 

State Teachers’ Association. 

March 20, 1905, there was introduced into 
the State Legislature a teachers’ pension 
bill. Although much time and energy were 
expended in the effort to have this bill con- 
sidered favorably, it failed of passage. 
this failure only intensified the determina- 
tion of those who had been most interested 
to secure the best possible pension legisla- 
tion. Believing, as we did, that this was 
a question of lively interest among teachers 
throughout the state, the Joint Annuity 
Committee of Pittsburg and Allegheny de- 
cided ta request a conference on pensions 


at the State Educational Association meet- ° 


ing in Altoona, on July, 1906. This con- 
ference was held on the morning of July 
4th in the Altoona High School. Supt. 
Samuel Hamilton, of Allegheny county, pre- 
sided at the conference, the result of which 
was that upon motion of Miss Marion V. 
Neeper, a committee was appointed to ar- 
range for a convention to consider ways 
and means of securing pension legislation. 

This committee, consisting of Miss 
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Clarissa A. Moffitt, Pittsburg, chairman; 
Miss Clara M. Mueller, Allegheny, Secre- 
tary; Supt. Charles S. Foos, Reading; Prin- 
cipal John J. Costella, Scranton; and Dr. 
Cheesman P. Herrick, Philadelphia, ar- 
ranged for a state convention to be held in 
Harrisburg, October 12, 1906. The fol- 
lowing morning, July 5th, the State Educa- 
tional Association, by resolution, endorsed 
the movement to secure pension legislation 
and also the plan of the committee for a 
convention at Harrisburg. 

Acting upon instructions from the com- 
mittee, its secretary invited the superintend- 
ents of instruction throughout the state to 
arrange for the representation of their dis- 
tricts at this convention. The superintend- 
ents of sixty-six counties and eighty-nine 
boroughs and cities were sent this request. 
Those districts holding institutes in August 
or September were notified in time for their 
annual meeting. Invitations were also ex- 
tended to Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, State Supt. 
of Public Instruction, and his deputies Hon. 
Henry Houck, and Hon. John Q. Stewart 
to be present. 

It had been planned to hold the conven- 
tion in the Commonwealth Hotel, but the 
management having advised that they had 
no room suitable for the purpose, Dr. 
Schaeffer kindly placed the Assembly room 
of the Department of Public Instruction at 
the disposal of the committee. The con- 
vention was called to order with eighty-four 
delegates present, representing one city of 
the first class, three of the second class, and 
twelve of the third class, and fifteen bor- 
oughs and twenty-one counties. Thirty- 
four counties were represented indirectly. 
Upon organization, Principal C. H. Gar- 
wood, Pittsburg, was made chairman and 
Miss Mueller, of Allegheny, secretary. 

The sentiment of the convention was 
overwhelmingly in favor of.the introduc- 
tion into the legislature of a Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Bill providing state funds for the 
retirement of teachers throughout the state, 
and the chair was instructed to appoint a 
committee to draft such a bill, and also a 
campaign committee to work for enactment. 

Work was begun immediately on the bill 
and its final form was decided upon after 
an all-day session of the Bill Drafting Com- 
mittee in Pittsburg, December 8, 1906. C. 
H. Garwood, Miss Mary E. McClintock, 
Meadville; Miss M. E. Bassett, Erie; H. 
S. Fleck, Tyrone; Supt. D. A. Harman, 
Hazleton; Supt. G. W. Moore, West 
Chester; and H. M. Ferren, Allegheny, 
constituted this committee. Dr. Schaeffer 
attended the meeting during the afternoon, 
giving the committee the benefit of his ad- 
vice and experience. The state committee 
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sent out to all Harrisburg delegates and all 
superintendents a copy of the bill and two 
circular letters suggesting the line of work 
to be pursued and urging codperation. At 
least six communications were sent to every 
member of the legislature, giving statistical 
information with reference to the number 
of teachers in the state, their salaries, the 
approximate number of annuitants, reasons 
for the establishment of a retirement fund 
by the state, statistics with reference to 
teachers’ pensions in other states, etc. To 
the Philadelphia members was sent a special 
communication giving statistical informa- 
tion which had been requested. Hundreds 
of individual letters from teachers through- 
out the state were sent to the members urg- 
ing their support of this bill. 

Immediately after the final form of the 
bill had been decided upon a campaign com- 
mittee of five was appointed to work for the 
passage of this bill. The committee was 
composed of Supt. Samuel Andrews, Pitts- 
burg, chairman; and Supts. Wightman, of 
Altoona, Downes of Harrisburg, Messimer 
of Erie, and Phillips of Scranton. The 
work of this committee culminated in a 
hearing before the Pensions and Gratuities 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
on the evening of February 6, 1907. This 
was an open hearing before the committee, 
with a large number of the members of the 
House in their seats and numerous inter- 
ested visitors in attendance. All members 
of the committee spoke in behalf of the 
bill, as did also Dr. Schaeffer and the 
Misses Mueller and Swan, of Allegheny, 
and Mackrell and Moffitt of Pittsburg, and 
a member of the House, the Hon. Charles 
A. Snyder of Pottsville. The presentation 
of the subject was such as to command the 
closest attention of all in the house, and 
members of the committee hitherto enter- 
taining an unfavorable attitude toward the 
bill gave assurance of their intention to 
vote for a favorable recommendation out 
of committee. Many of the legislative 
members present voluntarily admitted that 
their fund of information on the subject 
of the teachers and the conditions surround- 
ing their work had been vastly augmented, 
and in such a way as to predict better 
things for us in the future. The bill was 
reported out of committee favorably, but 
met defeat in the House, March 6. The 
crude tactics and course jests resorted to 
for the accomplishment of its defeat, classi- 
fied their authors as unworthy of even the 
contempt of intelligent, self-respecting con- 
stituents. We cannot feel, however, that 
the work of the teachers throughout the 
state was fruitless. The hearing before 


the Pensions and Gratuities Committee 
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was a splendid educational meeting, pre- 
paring the way for more intelligent and 
favorable consideration of educational legis- 
lation in the future. We have reason to 
believe that, as is so often the case, young 
teachers, the beginners, were the immediate 
and direct beneficiaries of this work for 
teachers’ pensions, in that the bill making 
the minimum salary $40 and $50 passed 
with much less opposition than the bill of 
a few years ago making the minimum 
salary $35. What connection is there 
between the two, you ask? Simply this, 
that the thorough, systematic intelligent 
campaign waged for a teachers’ retirement 
fund made an impression that developed 
into a conviction that the financial condi- 
tion of the teachers should be improved, 
and thereby influenced the passage of this 
act. 

Immediately upon the defeat of the state 
bill the Joint Annuity Committee of Pitts- 
burg and Allegheny took steps to have 
introduced the following act: 


FILE OF THE House oF REPRESENTATIVES No. 
311, SESSION OF 1907. 


An Act empowering boards of school direc- 
tors, boards of school controllers, and cen- 
tral boards of education in school districts 
of the second and third class to establish and 
administer a teachers’ retirement fund. 
Section 1.—Be it enacted by the Senate and 

House of Representatives of the Common- 

wealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 

met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority 

of the same:—That the Boards of School Di- 

rectors, Boards of School Controllers, and 

Central Boards of Education in school districts 

eof the second and third class are hereby au- 

thorized and empowered to establish and 
administer a teachers’ retirement fund. The 
said fund shall consist of all funds available 
for like purposes at the time of the enactment 
of this law together with such additions thereto 
as the Boards of School Directors, Boards of 

School Controllers, or Central Boards of Edu- 

cation may from time to time prescribe and 

such money as may be donated or bequeathed 
for such purposes. 

Sec. 2—Any teacher, principal, or supervis- 
ing officer retiring with the consent of the 
Boards of Education shall receive from the 
said fund such annuity as the Boards of 
School Directors, Boards of School Control- 
lers, or Central Boards of Education may pre- 
scribe. 


Sec. 3.—All acts or parts of acts inconsistent 
herewith are hereby repealed. 

It is known as the Lydick Bill, and its 
passage was due to the efforts of Senator 
Klein, of Pittsburg, and Representative 
Lydick, of Allegheny. Its passage was 
not accomplished without much expenditure 
of time, effort, and expense upon the part 
of the Joint Committee of Pittsburg and 
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Allegheny. This empowering act makes 
it possible for school boards to legally es- 
tablish or assist teachers to establish retire- 
ment funds in their respective districts. It 
is in no sense compulsory. In most dis- 
tricts the responsibility for the iuauguration 
of these funds will rest with the teachers. 
The total expenditures in connection with 
this pension work during the last year were 
$294.26, of which $154.86 was expended in 
connection with the work on the state bill. 
These expenses have thus far been borne 
by the teachers of Pittsburg and Allegheny. 

Signed: Clarissa T. Moffitt, chairman, 
and Clara M. Mueller, secretary. 


A copy of the original bill as presented 
to the Legislature by this committee is here 
given: 


Aw Act providing for annuities for teachers, 
principals, supervisors, and superintendents 
of the public schools. 

Section 1.—Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, and it is hereby en- 
acted by authority of the same. 

That from and after the passage of this Act, 
Public School Teachers, Principals, Super- 
visors and Superintendents who have taught 
in the Public Schools not less than thirty (30) 
years, twenty (20) of which shall have been 
in the Public Schools of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, may be retired upon an an- 
nuity equal to one-half (14) the average an- 
nual salary received by such Teachers, Prin- 
cipals, Supervisors and Superintendents during 
the five years of employment immediately pre- 
ceding the date of retirement, which employ- 
ment shall have been in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania; provided the annuity paid shall not be 
less than $200 nor more than $600 in any one 
year. 

Sec. 2—Before any person shall be entitled 
to an annuity under this Act, it shall be neces- 
sary for the Boards of Education, Boards of 
Controllers, or Boards of Directors, by whom 
the said person has been employed, to certify, 
under the seal of said Boards, or through other 
satisfactory information, the length of time 
that such person has taught in the Public 
Schools of their respective districts. Such 
certificates and information shall be forwarded 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and thereupon such person shall be entitled to 
the aforesaid annuity. 

Sec. 3.—If any person retired under the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be re-employed as a 
regular Teacher, Principal, Supervisor or 
Superintendent, by any school district, then 
such annuity shall cease, provided that after 
such re-employment ceases, the said annuity 
may be restored according to the provisions of 
this Act. 

Sec. 4—All annuities provided for by this 
Act shall be paid out of the State Treasury, 
upon warrant properly drawn upon the State 
Treasurer by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Sec. 5.—The Superintendent of Public In- 
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struction is directed to set apart, out of the 
general school appropriation, a sum equal to 
the amount required to carry out the provisions 
of this Act of Assembly. 


THE LIBRARY AND THE SCHOOL 


was the subject of a paper by Prof. Geo. 
H. Lamb, Librarian of the Carnegie Li- 
brary, Braddock, Pa., who read as fol- 
lows: 

“Reading is the greatest engine human 
genius has evolved. It grows constantly 
in importance. While most reading is bet- 
ter than most conversation, it is as powerful 
for evil as for good, so that the greatest 
problem for educators and for statesmen is 
to develop in youth a taste for the best 
reading and to supply it free through life.” 
Thus Dr. Dewey. 

Reading has three great functions: in- 
formation, inspiration, recreation. Through 
reading one may stand on the shoulders 
of all his predecessors, and may start his 
investigations where the great men of the 
past left off. It is this cumulation of the 
wisdom of the race passed on in books that 
makes possible the marvels of civilization. 
A more vital function of books is the in- 
spiration which uplifts and builds charac- 
ter. This is the work of the few great 
books which last from generation to gener- 
ation for thousands of years. But the 
great majority of mankind do not read 
the work of the scientist or the researches 
of the investigator, nor yet can they ap- 
preciate the classic beauties of the grand 
old masters or the bards sublime. These 
read for recreation and amusement. This 
light reading forms from fifty-five to eighty 
per cent. of the circulation of all public li- 
braries. Sad commentary on the intelli- 
gence of American culture! I am not so 
sure. We can’t all be Homers or Shake- 
speares or Emersons. Neither can we com- 
pare the literature thus read with the best 
that might be read; but rather compare it 
with what might be, yea, would be, but for 
the free public library. Without pausing 
to argue the question whether the results 
from the free library: are all that they 
should be, or all that might reasonably be 
expected, this statement cannot be success- 
fully controverted: The poorest trashiest 
books found in any public library—even in 
the Book Lover’s, which caters to this 
particular brand of literature and _ its 
devotees—are better than the average books 
found in the open market are far better 
than the cheap pamphlets offered for sale 
in the same stores. And even these are 
never so bad as is the daily conversation of 
those who buy and read them. 

It is assumed that the history of the free 
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schools in this country is well known by 
every member of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association. Likewise it may 
be assumed that educators are somewhat 
acquainted with the history of the free 
library movement. Only so much of it 
may be given here as to demonstrate the 
common origin and the natural relation of 
the two institutions. 

The first library in this country was 
practically identical with the first great 
institution of learning. The gift by Dr. 
John Harvard of his private library to be 
used as a nucleus for the building of of an 
institution for the better instruction of the 
youth of New England may be regarded as 
the beginning of public libraries,-as well as 
the foundation of the first university. But 
the “free” library did not come into ex- 
istence until long after the “free” public 
school was an established fact. The first 
“free public library ” was founded in Peter- 
borough, N. H., in 1833, and was an indi- 
vidual gift. In 1849 New Hampshire 
passed a law permitting communities to 
tax themselves for library purposes. Mass- 
achusetts enacted a similar law in 1851. 
In 1864 the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
passed an act enabling boards of school 
directors to provide shelf room for school 
libraries in school buildings, but the act 


distinctly stated that it should not be law- 
ful to use any of the public funds for the 


purchase of library books. In 1895, fifty- 
six years after New Hampshire, and fifty- 
four years after Massachusetts had by en- 
actment permitted taxation for library pur- 
poses, Pennsylvania, through the efforts 
of Superintendent Missimer, of Erie, passed 
a free library act more liberal than that of 
any other state up to that time. Although 
this act has been amended and changed 
from time to time since, it still retains its 
one essential feature—that is, any third 
class city, or any borough or township may 
levy a tax up to one mill on the assessed 
valuation for construction or for mainte- 
nance of a Free Public Library. Not many 
municipalities have taken advantage of this 
permissive legislation. 

All of these things had their influence, 
more or less local. But the great library 
movement, that which has exerted a power 
in all sections of the country, had its origin 
in the founding by Mr. Carnegie of his first 
free library at Braddock, Pa., in 1889. And 
it is within the period covered by the last 
two decades that the library has become 
an educational force second only to the 
public school system itself. 

The library is the post-graduate depart- 
ment of the school system; and its greatest 
use is by and for the adult population of 
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the community. Indeed, until a decade ago, 
this was practically its only use. But so 
long as both the library and the school 
are public institutions, both supported by 
public taxation, both regarded as making 
for the enlightenment and education of the 
community, there would seem no reason 
why they should not be mutually helpful. 
Time was when the library was a place for 
the accumulation and storing of books. 
Then the librarian was a sort of head- 
janitor, albeit an intelligent janitor, who 
took pride in having a place for every book 
and every book in its place. It was a mark 
of efficiency if he could make his annual 
inventory, taken by closing the library for 
two or three weeks, show that no books 
had been lost, none destroyed, none missing. 
Now, the librarian is as anxious to have his 
books go out as the merchant is to dispose 
of his wares; and he considers it greatly 
to the credit of the institution if he can 
show a long list of books condemned be- 
cause they are actually worn out. 

When once the.librarian became imbued 
with the notion that it was his business 
to disseminate knowledge rather than to 
hoard it, he naturally began casting about 
for means to increase his patronage. Im- 
mediately the school presented itself to his 
mind as a field all unworked. Why not 
secure the school children as patrons of the 
library? And where can be found a larger 
or more fertile field? And how can the li- 
brary do more good or impart more last- 
ing information, than by giving the chil- 
dren the very things that will aid them in 
their school studies? Real live, wide-awake 
superintendents of schools, at the same time 
began to be really appalled at the meager- 
ness and barrenness of the course of study, 
and at the dullness of pupils brought up 
on a single series of text-books without any 
collateral or supplementary material mak- 
ing for mental development. Not unnat- 
urally, under these circumstances, the li- 
brary and the schools were brought to- 
gether, and together they become one 
powerful influence working hand in hand 
for the bettering and uplifting of the 
community. 

The greatest thing the school can do for 
a child is not to teach him to compute in- 
terest or to find the value of x, however 
important this may be. It is not to make 
him know that a crooked black line is a 
river, and that a black dot is a city; nor 
yet is it to teach him the relative size, loca- 
tion, and commercial importance of differ- 
ent political divisions, or to trace iso- 
thermal lines, though the value of these 
things is not to be slightingly spoken of. It 
is not to teach him the story of the nations 
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of antiquity, nor the more brilliant and more | hand. Another teacher in the same schools, 
glorious history of our own great country, | having the same grade, scarcely knows that 
and the life stories of our illustrious na- | there is a public library in the town. The 
tional heroes, though this work goes into | pupils of the former teacher even learn 
the very fiber of the child’s character. The | in the course of a year or two to use cata 
work of the school that is valuable beyond | logues and indexes themselves, and_ the 
compare is to instill into the child mind a | library becomes for them a workshop, to 
love for good literature and an acquaint- | be used in all after-life. 
ance with the poets, the thinkers, the mas- Most educators are ready to endorse all 
ter minds of the ages. that has thus far been said relative to the 
Let us introduce, as the lawyers say, a | extended use of the library. Yet perhaps 
hypothetical case. Imagine James Russell | not all. The speaker has in mind one 
Lowell to be alive, and to be a resident of | instance where the Principal of a high 
your town—in fact your next-door neigh- | school in the State of Pennsylvania went 
bor. Assume that you have a small boy, | to the librarian to get the names of those 
Tommy, and that an intimacy springs up | of his students that were making any use 
between your Tommy and Mr. Lowell. | whatever of the library, so that he might 
You would not be able to stop talking about | put a stop to their general reading. The 
this acquaintanceship long enough to eat | classes were not getting their work done, 
your meals. In every conversation you | and he placed the blame for their failure 
manage somehow to mention it. “A great | on the library. It might be proper to re- 
friendship has sprung up between our | mark in passing that that principal re. 
Tommy and Mr. Lowell.. There is hardly | mained in that school only one year. This 
an evening ‘but that the poet calls Tommy | is perhaps an extreme case. Nevertheless, 
over to sit on his porch and talk with him. | there is an honest controversy over the 
Sometimes he reads a new poem to him. | question of enlarging and enriching the 
In fact, Tommy is about the only one that | course of study. Without delaying to 
has been favored with some of his great | argue this proposition, attention is directed 
poems before they appeared in print. He | to one or two facts which every educator 
really seems to value Tommy’s criticisms | is familiar with. Some schools have music, 
very highly.” And yet, my friends, Lowell | drawing, domestic science, manual training, 
and Longfellow, and Emerson and Shake- | and physical culture. Some schools have 
speare, are all standing in the library ready | none of these. And yet, the classes in the 
to talk to any boy or girl, or man or wo- | former schools finish the grammar school 
man, who will but turn aside and listen. | requirements at exactly the same age as 
Are these too heavy? Then let Mark | do the latter, and invariably the pupils are 
Twain tell the boys of Tom Sawyer’s ad- | just as well grounded in the fundamentals, 
ventures, or Lewis Carroll tell the girls | that is in the “three R’s,” if you please, 
of Alice, or Louisa M. Alcott tell the story | as are the pupils who have had none of 
of Little Men and Little Women. The | the so-called frills. Further, many of the 
ultimate aim of all teaching is to give the | children of either school have for three 
child self-reliance, the power of self-help, | to six years of the course taken regular les 
self-control. What better means to this | sons in instrumental music, and are very 
end, particularly for the pupil of ad- | creditable performers on the piano or the 
vanced grades, then to give him spe- | violin. It is the universal verdict that 
cial subjects for his work? At this | these music students lose nothing in theif 
point in the student’s career, the library, | regular class work by reason of this extra § 
some library, becomes an absolute necessity. | study, amounting to an hour or more daily. 
Much depends on the teacher here. The | For a pupil to fail of promotion by reason 
public library usually stands ready, is even | of his piano practice is a very rare occur 
anxious to furnish the pupils with material | rence. 
for essays, themes, orations, debates. But Further: Many public school children are 
the library cannot reach the students un- | from homes that are furnished with ex- 
less the teacher will send them to the li- | cellent private libraries. The best chil- 
brary. In a large system of schools the | dren’s journals and the best current maga 
librarian soon comes to know the teachers | zines are subscribed for and read every 
through their pupils. One teacher will | month in these homes. There are book- 
notify the reference department before- | cases stocked with choice literature in al- 
hand that she will send pupils on a certain | most every room. Neither parent nor child 
day to look up certain subjects. These | ever sits down, if but for a few minutes, 
pupils get something for their work, for the | without a book. These children read what 
librarian is ready for them when they | amounts to volumes of good substantial 
come, and has abundant material right at | literature every year. Not an educator 
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present but will testify that these pupils 
are the best in their schools. They are 
immeasurably better in all lines of regular 
school work than are the children from 
homes that are barren of these comforts 
and refinements—children who never look 
in a book outside the school room—who 
never see a book save their text-books. 

This question of the difference between 
children in the matter of general informa- 
tion was forced upon the attention of the 
writer many years ago. He set himself 
to the study of the problem, Why are some 
children always bright on almost any topic, 
and some children invariably dull on the 
simplest proposition—ignorant almost to 
stupidity He thought he discovered this 
fact, which seems almost axiomatic. Oth- 
ers have doubtless contemplated the same 
thing thousands of times, but to the writer 
it came like a new discovery. The bright 
children, the well-informed children, come 
from good homes, where books and maga- 
zines are in the very atmosphere. The chil- 
dren who have no extended view of life 
are from homes where ignorance dwells. 
In other words, the difference is to some 
extent—not entirely, but to some extent—a 
difference caused by familiarity with books. 

Having diagnosed the disease, the next 
step was to find a remedy for the evil 
conditions. Others must have been think- 
ing along the same line at the same time, 
for it was just at this period when a closer 
coordination between the library and the 
schools was effected all over the country. 
Libraries began to send books into the 
schools, not only books of reference, but 
books that are classed as pure literature. 
These books were sent in sets to be used as 
supplementary readers, and in lots to be 
loaned to the pupils. Almost invariably 
this close relationship between the library 
and schools began with either the high 
school or the upper grammar grades, and 
worked its way down to about the inter- 
mediate grades, where it stopped, little 
attention being paid to primary grades. 

Up to this point this paper has been im- 
personal, dealing with general conditions. 
In order to make it complete the balance of 
it must be devoted to describing a particu- 
lar condition, not a theory, as I assume 
that I was invited to read this paper be- 
cause of the very close relationship that 
exists between the library which I have the 
honor to represent and the schools to which 
we have the pleasure of ministering. 

The Carnegie Free Library of Braddock 
is doing for the advanced pupils of the 
schools all the things that have been de- 
scribed; but in one respect it is doing a 
work a little different from that of any 
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other library with which I am familiar; 
and that is, it begins this work in the very 
elementary grades instead of waiting until 
the child has spent four or five years in 
school. 

When I made the discovery above de- 
scribed—that much of the denseness of 
children’s minds is due to their barren sur- 
roundings—I set myself the problem of 
furnishing books for those desolate homes, 
and I began with the lowest grades that 
could read. Fortunately I was ably as- 
sisted, being then in school work, by the 
only person that could assist me, the li- 
brarian. I asked Mr. Crane if he would 
furnish two or three second grade teachers 
each with a case of forty elementary read- 
ers, nothing heavier than a first reader. 
Having secured his assent to the proposi- 
tion, I laid the matter before the teachers 
of this grade, and they all wanted the books, 
so that the library was called on to furnish 
eight or ten sets in the first instance. Soon 
third and fourth and higher grades asked 
for books on the same plan, and the work 
expanded until the library now has some 
six thousand books in a hundred and fifty 
school rooms, from September to May. 
We have devised an exceedingly simple 
method of keeping trace of the books, so 
that the teacher can keep the record by 
giving attention to it not exceeding fifteen 
minutes a week. 

Let me outline very briefly our method. 
The books are all prepared, selected ac- 
cording to school grade, and placed in cases 
during the summer. When school opens 
teachers wanting books call on the library 
for a case, specifying the grade, and these 
are sent to the school room .to remain as 
long as they are wanted. Seven years of 
experience, aided constantly by suggestions 
from teachers and principals, have rendered 
the librarians quite expert in selecting 
books adapted to the various grades. Gen- 
erally speaking, books are selected for each 
grade about one degree easier than the 
grade. Thus, pupils beginning to. study 
the second reader are supplied with primers 
and first readers. Third year children get 
second readers. Fourth years pupils have 
third readers. Readers of any series and 
of any and all publishers are used 
for the first three years. These chil- 
dren want short stories, told in short sen- 
tences. They never discover that the book 
is only a reader until they get about to the 
fourth school year. Then they don’t care 
for the disconnected short stories of the 
school readers, and call for a book that is 
a continuous connected story. 

Theoretically, forty books will supply 
forty children for forty weeks, and give 
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each child a different book each week. In 
actual experience they will last a room 
only about half of forty weeks, for the 
children exchange with each other during 
the week, and in twenty weeks practically 
every one of the forty children will have 
read all of the forty books. This was some- 
thing of a problem to us at first, but we 
solved it in this way. We divide the sets 
of books into first half of second year, last 
half of second year, first half of third year, 
last half of third year, low fourth, and high 
fourth, and grade the books rather closely. 
In September the children who have been 
in school one year get the most elementary 
books, chiefly primers. The books are 
graded up from this starting point. By 
January there is a new class ready for 
library books (an event in their school life) 
and every case in a building is moved down 
one step, and an entirely new case is placed 
in the highest grade. Thus each child 
has the choice not of forty books, but of 
eighty, just suited to his grade during the 
year. “Too much! Too much!!” I hear 
some one say. I don’t know. They don’t 
have to read eighty books, they don’t have 
to read any. How long is it going to take 


a bright second reader boy to read a 
primer ? 


An hour? He can surely do it 
in two or three evenings if he wants to 
read at all. And that is about the ratio 
for each grade. Better that than running 
the streets, or annoying his sister, or teas- 
ing the cat. Remember many of these chil- 
dren have not a book, or a paper, or a pic- 
ture to look at in their homes, except what 
the schools supply. 

Working along the plan thus briefly out- 
lined, we have not found it necessary to 
supply books in sets much above the fifth 
grade, save to outlying districts. Children 
of higher grades, living close to the library 
prefer to patronize the children’s room of 
the library, where they can have a much 
larger assortment to select from. Schools 
remote from the library, however, ask for 
such selections of books through all the 
grades. 

Three parties are concerned in this at- 
tempt to introduce good books into the 
homes: the library, the teacher, and the 
child. Are the books read? If you could 
see them in September and again in June 
you would not ask that question. They are 
actually worn out by hundreds. Not by 
abuse, but by honest use. Indeed, the cost 
of purchasing and preparing these books 
for the schools every year is quite a drain 
on the library’s treasury. Such constant 
use of books would have shocked the li- 
brarian of an earlier day. But when we 
reflect that books are put on library shelves 
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to be used rather than to be preserved, we 
are forced to the conclusion that in this 
department the library is fulfilling its mis- 
sion. 

How does the teacher like it? This 
question may be answered Yankee fashion, 
by asking another. Is she a teacher? If 
she is a teacher, she likes it. If she is a 
hired hand, working for so much per, she 
doesn’t. We insist that no books shall be 
sent to any room until they are asked for. 
Sometimes the principal asks for them, 
when the teacher accepts them very grudg- 
ingly. Invariably, in that case, not many 
of the books are read, and almost to a cer- 
tainty one or more of the books are lost 
before the case gets back to the library. 
This teacher assumes that in addition to 
all her other duties, the labor of acting as 
assistant librarian has been thrust upon 
her, and that she is thus compelled to do 
something for nothing, and the library reaps 
the benefit, while the librarian gets the 
credit for work which she performs. This 
is the teacher who gives all her music and 
drawing lessons in a perfunctory, half- 
hearted manner, because, forsooth, this 
work belongs to the supervisor of that de- 
partment. But the real teacher says, “I 
can well afford to take fifteen or twenty 
minutes out of each week looking after the 
books and distributing them for I get it 
back many fold in the better results obtained 
in every department of school work.” I 
may add here, that, although a few books— 
a very few in comparison with the whole 
number—are lost each year, we have never 
permitted even a careless teacher to pay 
for a book. 

But the vital question is, How does this 
work affect the child? Very briefly, it 
helps him in three ways: it greatly assists 
him in mastering the mechanics of reading; 
it aids him in his language, by increasing 
and enlarging his vocabulary, and by giv- 
ing him ideas, substance, for conversation 
and for composition; greatest of all, it 
gives him a taste for the good things of 
literature, so that the cheap trash of the 
news stands is insipid. 

This, then, my friends, is my answer to 
the question, What can be done for the il- 
literate home? Forty, or eighty, primary 
books brought to the house, one at a time 
during the year, will not scent the entire 
atmosphere of the home with a book aroma, 
but two or three children each bringing 
home a book, looking at the pictures, read- 
ing short stories to father and mother, are 
to that extent benefiting themselves and 
the world. 
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THE LIBRARY AND THE SCHOOL. 


Prof. Walter Egbert, of the Clarion Nor- 
mal School, continued this discusion as 
follows: 

Apart from the college or the university, 
a very modest and unpretentious library is, 
we believe, the best. A few good texts of 
elementary natural science, some standard 
fiction, an unabridged dictionary, and as 
much history and biography as can be ob- 
tained, will suffice for our common schools. 
The complete and exhaustive library is for 
post-graduate work. No teacher need re- 
gret that his pupils do not have access to a 
large and comprehensive collection of 
books. We almost doubt whether the spe- 
cialist, even, were not liable to do better 
work without the exhaustive editions. 
That depends, however, upon the nature of 
his subject. He who would be a student 
of Shakespeare, might spend thirty years 
reading the books catalogued in the bibliog- 
raphy of the great dramatist, and find no 
time to read the actual works of the 
myriad-minded poet. 

We live at a time when the aggregate lit- 
erature on any one subject in the domain 
of science or literature is so thorough and 
exhaustive, that no single life is long 
enough to read it all. Representing, as it 
does, the life work, sometimes of hundreds 
of investigators, its very bulk is sufficient 
to deter many an aspiring spirit from un- 
dertaking an investigation which might 
seem profitless in advance. He who would 
stop to gather up every apple along the 
way, will never get far enough to pluck 
the golden fruit of the Hesperides. Do 
we not expect him who would study aerial 
navigation to know the ultimate history of 
every attempt? To appease our expecta- 
tions, would not his life be consumed in 
the pursuit of printed aerial navigation? 
When, then, shall he do his work? You 
will say that time will be saved in the end 
by avoiding unsuccessful efforts. Has he 
any assurance that an attempt different 
from all others will succeed? We do not 
decry the possession of facts as recorded 
from experience and investigation; but we 
deplore the sentiment that compels the 
heaven-bounding mind to be yoked to 
ponderous volumes. ; 
We, as teachers, say that it is mind that 
1s to be trained; and scarcely is the breath 
of its utterance spent, ere we take up a 
volume to investigate. What great man, 
Save some unsuspected plagiarist, ever be- 
came great through the study of books 
alone? Men grow by doing things. He 
who gathers the material and writes the 
book has the most good that the book can 
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give. “We associate the name of Hum- 
boldt with oceans, continents, mountains 
and volcanoes; with towering palms, wide 
desert wastes, the snow-lipped craters of 
the Andes; with primeval forests and 
European capitals; with wilderness and 
university, with savage and savant; with 
the lonely rivers of thé unpeopled wastes, 
with peaks, pampas, steppes, with cliffs and 
crags; with the progress of the world, with 
every science known to man, and with 
every star glittering in the immensity of 
space.” Yet no one of us can ever become 
a Humboldt, though we should commit the 
whole of his Cosmos. The great man who 
would know glaciers must go to them; they 
cannot come to him. He may pore over 
volumes, search pictures with his oval read- 
ing-glass, but until he has heard the groan- 
ing, craunching, grinding cry of the frozen 
river, he does not know the glacier. M. 
and Mme. Curie might have spent all their 
lives reading works on chemical analysis 
and investigations in books. But they 
dashed aside the exhaustive works of great 
chemists, and used the retort with a free- 
dom unprecedented. She had before their 
marriage, discovered thorium. The two 
conjointly found radium. She is now the 
first woman lecturer in the Sorbonne of 
Paris. Had these two followed precedent 
and the book, Mme. Curie would be un- 
known to-day. 

Some time ago, in the Agricultural De- 
partment at Washington, it became neces- 
sary for our government to employ the 
services of a skilled entomologist. Sweden 
furnished the man. Was there no one in 
the States capable of classifying the 
papilios and analyzing the hemipters? Are 
there no youthful Dr. Hollands growing up? 
Indeed, ’tis doubt. The last butterfly has 
been pinned, the last catterpillar has been 
cornered, and even in Greensburg the last 
bug has been captured. We love our 
“Butterfly Book” and our “ Moth Book.” 
Both are lasting monuments to the patient 
investigation of a master mind; but there 
is nothing left for you and me to discover 
concerning the Saturnian Io. No one 
will ever get from both books the mind cul- 
ture that Dr. Holland got from either. He, 
alone, is best benefited. These two beauti- 
ful volumes make the everlasting bridges 
into the fairy land of painted wings. Mrs. 
Pennell says that she confidently believes 
that she has the finest and largest collection 
of cook-books in the world. I wonder if 
Mrs. Pennell can concoct a roast dinner 
for six men working at a threshing ma- 
chine? I do not mean six teachers. The 
probability is that she is able to do this, 
and even more; but the mere collection of 
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books does not objectively signify. Mr. 
Johnson, of Norristown, Pa., has a fine col- 
lection of “ Grandfathers’ ” clocks, yet it is 
much in doubt whether he could make a 
clock in case of necessity. Were “ Grand- 
fathers’” clocks less abundant, he might 
be the proud inventor of some wonderful 
clock. 

We do only what we must. When the 
impulse to do is present, and everything 
seems to be done, humanity will sometimes 
set for itself some task of extraordinary ad- 
venture or questionable utility. The ac- 
tual needs of humanity are often ignored 
until some master mind, disregarding 
octavos and quartos, rings into requisition 
his ability to think apart from the ordinary 
human grooves, and the world is astonished, 
even scandalized, by the presumptuous bold- 
ness of some unknown! Humanity in its 
prostrate attitude to established precedent, 
cannot easily forgive the one who recklessly 
carves out a passage for himself; but when 
once the energy and earnestness of such a 
one succeed, they glibly follow after and 
raise as much dust as the proverbial fly on 
the axle-tree of the carriage. 

In the realm of music, the flaming sword 
of the masters hangs over the entrance. 
Why are middle-aged famous musicians so 
rare? Only children are famous. They 
are not weighed down by the technique of 
German, French and Polish masters. 
They who spend years in the conservatory 
of music are doubtless skilled performers 
and faithful interpreters, but they are not 
the great producers. Instance, Joseff 
Hoffman. He has been pulverized in the 
mill. The child playing on the sandy 
shore of the lake bids fair to become a true 
naturalist. We teachers interpose. ‘“ Come 
away, dear child, you will soil your clothes, 
develop freckles, and get warts. Come 
away. Here is a volume of Darwin,—the 
‘Origin of Species.’ Read it and be a 
great naturalist.” He tries to read Dar- 
win. ‘Tis said that only one in ten who 
reads Darwin is capable of correct apper- 
ception in his field. This child is griev- 
ously puzzled. The high tide of interest 
ebbs away, and the “dear child” takes his 
place with the rest of us, and with doomed 
dexterity develops his own epitaph,— 
“ Born, lived and died, A. D. 1900 and some- 
thing.” In the field of literature, how are 
we chained to the Classics,—the Greek, the 
Latin, and the English. How can one be 
original in opposition to much, which, 
though antiquated, is still revered? How 
can one be poetical with “In Memoriam ” 
as his model copy? No, no, rein in your 
Pegasus, young man; dismount; take off 
those spurs. Here is a copy of Milton’s 
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Paradise Lost. This is poetry. Read, 
and be a great poet! With our batteries of 
books we thump all the poetry out of our 
boys and girls, lament the decadence of 
poesy, and consolingly agree with Johnston 
that, as civilization advances, poetry almost 
necessarily declines. Is it inexplicable 
that in an age of endless literature no great 
work is produced? 

We are the heirs of all the ages; but to 
gnaw at that inheritance alone, is to waste 
our resources. We believe in the inspira- 
tion of noble tradition, we recognize the 
great culture value of biography—even 
though it be called the “Great Mississippi 
of falsehood.” Than biography, there is 
no better compass for crossing the barrier 
years. Our own lives are rounded by better 
feelings when we read of those who were 
faithful to every noble dream. No life 
need be dry as summer dust, and burn to 
the socket, or on the higher planes dissolve 
like frost-flowers in the melting sun. 0 
frail humanity, nurse not your petty griefs; 
but through the mists of tears unshed, read 
biography, and learn what it is to live. I 
am informed by one who knows that teach- 
ers as a rule, do not read, save the latest 
fiction. The finest character that all litera- 
ture ever produced is far inferior to the 
least worthy on the calendar of the saints. 
They who read in fiction alone, do but pre- 
pare items for the balance-sheet of stupidity. 
They are the negative types of society. For 
true culture value, nothing else in the 
world of literature is of so much worth as 
biography. There direct the operations of 
the soul, there take the shriveled heart, and 
there learn that the secret of Providence is 
the coming of a great man. We read a 
page of biography, we close the book, and 
our thoughts whisper, “It is noble to be 
one’s self”! Then with self-complacent 
inconsistency we go into the school-room 
and teach our pupils to be us. By what 
right, divine or devilish, do we compel the 
minds of childhood and youth to be like 
our ideals? The child’s mind is his own, 
not yours, nor mine. Is there no such thing 
as the enfranchisement of thought? That 
teacher is indeed master of his art who 
turns the chance circumstances of child- 
hood to profit, who leaves thought untram- 
meled, who uses a great task as a great op- 
portunity, and who, like Newton, is a great 
high priest of nature. Believe me, the 
time will come when the voluble victims of 
too much bookishness will advance 4a pa- 
thetic plea for ignorance, the ignorance 
which compels a man to cast off his mental 
guise and be an intellectual slave no more. 

The possible is the measure of effort; 
but he who would widen the field of effort, 
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must reduce the impossible to lower denomi- 
nations. Printing, the art preservative of 
all arts, is powerless to create. It does 
but follow in the wake of great minds, 
gathering up a few bubbles they have made 
in their passage across some unexplored 
sea of knowledge; while we,—poor puny 
imitaters—do follow in the wake of books. 
Do the possibilities of greatness inhibit 
every child? Why, then, is not each one 
great?—great for the world’s good? You 
will agree that education and environment 
had much to do with his worth. We read 
in a certain elegy, “Here may rest some 
mute, inglorious Milton.” The thought that 
we, as teachers, may have warped minds 
from some glorious natural bent is hateful 
tous. What's viler than a lantern to a bat? 

The decadence of true literature in our 
own day is a dumb reproach from the field 
of the dead. That literature begets litera- 
ture is the sickly view of production. Ne- 
cessity should beget literature, and edu- 
cation should prepare for the necessity. 

We work as if the intellect were all of 
man, and books the heirloom of noble minds. 
And so they are; but nobility’s choicest 
heirloom is the heart. He who reads that 
aright, finds music sweeter than that ever 
made by the light that fell on Memnon’s 
lyre. An individual all intellect is a 
sepulchre of perished power, a monument 
to human folly. He is at once the master 
and victim of learning. He may possess 
all talents but the power to use them,—a 
treasury of facts on which he has no power 
to draw. He becomes a mere pawn on 
life’s chess-board. Who is the sculptor of 
this passionless mausoleum? Answer: 
Some teacher, some vast scientific library, 
certainly not an educator. 

For us who have entered upon post- 
graduate study, and who have no ambition 
to make the ears of the world tingle with 
the sounds of notes before unheard, the in- 
dexed library of libraries is none too large; 
but the aspiring youth, fired with an energy 
to compass the orbit of all truth,—teach 
him to forge those grappling hooks by 
which he would ascend. 

The paper of Supt. Robert L. Burns, of 
Philadelphia, was as follows: 


THE LIBRARY AND THE SCHOOL. 


On the beautiful stained glass windows 
of the Library of the University of Penn- 
sylvania there are engraved a number of 


wise sayings. On one of these windows is 
this maxim: “ Talkers are no great doers.” 
If the application of this motto is universal, 
it places some of us in rather an unenviable 
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position; but, like most of the great truth, 
it has its limitations. 

Talking that awakens and _ stimulates 
thought and arouses the emotions and leads 
to action has been one of the great powers 
of the human race. In this little talk, it is 
the desire to lead to action, for it is along 
this line now that action is needed. Much 
has been said to awaken serious thought 
on this subject and to stir the emotions. 
Its value and importance none will question. 
If there is question, the reading of some 
of the valuable reports recently issued will 
satisfy the minds of the questioners. What 
is needed now is definite, well-planned ac- 
tion. 

Reading is the avenue to the accumulated 
wisdom of the ages. The teacher who 
teaches a child to read does a work for that 
child the value of which cannot be meas- 
ured. May I ask you to consider a few 
questions here. Did you ever compare the 
value of knowing how to read with that of 
knowing how to do long division, or how 
to find the greatest common divisor, or 
master the equation of payments, or any 
other subject in our ordinary arithmetic? 
Did you ever compare the value of knowing 
how to read with that of knowing the 
campaigns and battles of the Civil War? 
Is there any doubt as to their comparative 
values? Yet, when it comes to the exami- 
nation of the grade work, where is the 
emphasis placed? Within the past two 
weeks there are principals in Pennsylvania 
each of whom has been required to ex- 
amine eight hundred to fifteen hundred 
pupils in reading. This has been done in 
two'or three days time in connection with 
the other work of the school. How much 
time do you suppose could be given to each 
child? Time for three or five lines with 
few or no questions. In all the grades with 
one or two exceptions never a question is 
asked in the examination as to books read, 
poems loved, or favorite stories. For 
arithmetic, geography, history, spelling, etc., 
there are given two to four hours for ex- 
amination in each subject. What does 
this indicate? A teacher is required to 
have some regard for the values, especially 
as indicated by the examination questions 
given to her class. Naturally, she will 
place the emphasis of her work on the sub- 
jects emphasized by the examination ques- 
tions. We may hear inspiring lectures, 
we may be convinced as to the great im- 
portance of various kinds of work, but a 
teacher is going to lay stress on those things 
the value of which is emphasized by the 
examination, and who can blame her? In 
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two or three towns courses of reading have 
been outlined for the first twelve years, and 
the Superintendent has frequently refused 
to promote pupils who have not satisfac- 
torily completed the reading. (Promotions 
at Gloverville, New York.) There is a 
work here for Superintendents concerning 
courses of Reading and Examinations. 

In the good old days it was considered 
enough to teach how to read. Increased 
responsibilities have come, and they must 
be met; in the multiplication of books and 
libraries it is almost, if not altogether, as 
important to teach, not only how to read, 
but what to read, and to so train that a 
taste for reading, an appreciation and a love 
of good books be formed. Indiscriminate 
and non-directed reading will not do. 
There must be conscious effort, well di- 
rected aim, in this as in any other fic.” of 
effort. The value of habits of reading 
and of appreciation for good books in com- 
parison with the value of the technical 
grade subjects cannot be questioned. We 
cannot ignore the necessity for directed 
effort along these lines for the training of 
the children of our nation. “Intelligent 
reading is the foundation of education.” 

Last Wednesday, I attended the opening 
of a new Carnegie Library within two 
blocks of a large public school. There are 
ten school districts in Philadelphia. This 
is the third beautiful building recently 
opened in a single one of these districts. 
This is a department of public education 
the schools cannot ignore. How can we 
get in touch that we may best use the great 
sources of culture thus brought to the 
doors? All great and lasting reforms 
must begin with the children. To reform 
a drunkard is worthy of the greatest effort 
and praise, but to so teach and train a child 
so that he be forever saved from the curse 
is of far greater importance. 

The greatest and most important agent 
in this work is and must ever be the 
teacher. Let me emphasize that. Any- 
thing that usurps the place and work of 
the teacher is a “fad” or a “frill.” No 
innovation that disregards the first import- 
ance of the teacher or places her second 
will ever work the salvation of the children. 
We had better confine ourselves to the 
“Three R’s” of the past under an earnest, 
faithful teacher, than to admit all the im- 
provements of recent years if they are to 
force the teacher into seond place. Keep- 
ing this in mind, it is the teacher who 
must be depended upon mostly to secure 
whatever success is obtained in this work. 
How an she be helped? How can she be 
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best directed to efficient work? She, her- 
self, must feel something of the inspiration 
in good literature. She must know the 
value of this culture and she must have an 
insight into the rich and varied stories, 
descriptions, poems and biographies that 
will enrich her own course of study in the 
Normal School, as well as the course which 
she is preparing to teach. Here is the work 
of the normal or training school. This 
takes us to the heads of the school system. 
They must install work of this kind in the 
training schools. There must be lectures; 
lectures by superintendents, by library au- 
thorities, and discussions in faculty meet- 
ings. Then too, the examinations or re- 
quirements for promotion must emphasize 
this line of work and not, as at present, 
ignore it except in the case of a few towns, 
to which reference has already been made. 

Now as to the method of procedure. The 
class room must be the chief training 
ground. This is the touchstone of school 
life. Any school system or any part of 
that system that tends not to increase the 
power of the teacher and classroom fails 
in its chief and vital purpose. Libraries 
may be established all over the land, in 
every town and village, but the classroom 
is where the training in the use of these 
libraries must chiefly be given. 

The classroom is a place for work, hard 
work. There must be no trifling here, no 
dissipation of energy. Our motto for sup- 
plementary reading or library work must 
then be not “ How much,” but “ How well,” 
not how many books are read, but how well 
the few are read and what is the most that 
can be gotten from them. 

To begin with, there must a classroom 
library, a few chosen books, twenty-five to 
fifty, bearing on the year’s work in history, 
geography and language. . Half sets of a 
few works for class reading with the 
teacher and half-dozens of others so that 
more than one pupil may refer to the books. 
at the same time, and then single copies 
for individual loans and from which selec- 
tions may be read by the teacher. The 
value and necessity of these classroom 
libraries is first in importance. Without 
it a teacher can do little in definite, effective 
training. With it she can enrich and fill 
in the skeleton course of study. With it, 
as in no other way, can a teacher awaken a 
love for reading, cultivate a taste and an 
appreciation for this most important and 
valuable line of kork. Allusions and refer- 
ences are made daily in the regular recita- 
tions. There must be books at hand in 
the classroom, easy of access, where the 
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teacher can at once turn to the matter de- 
sired. 

In New York City the Board of Educa- 
tion has a department called the Bureau 
of Libraries, established in 1903, with its 
own Superintendent. The efforts of this 
department are concentrated largely on 
classroom libraries. A regular library ap- 
propriation is made to each school, based 
on the number of books needed to give 
about fifty toa room. There are at present 
10,000 classroom libraries, averaging about 
thirty-five books. The teacher has a 
voice in the selection of these books. This 
is of the utmost importance. 

The Public Libraries assist in every way 
possible. The course of study for each 
grade is carefully gone over. From this, 
and suggestions from the teacher, Bulletins 
are published giving lists of books suitable 
to age and subject. Sets are loaned to the 
classrooms for the period given to that 
particular subject. 

It means much to live in an atmosphere 
of books, to feel their presence, to become 
friends with them. Simply to have a child 


grow in an environment of books is to have 
his nature absorb something of their worth. 
How much more then will he absorb if that 
environment is the classroom, where the 
very essence of books is intelligently studied 


and presented. It means much simply to 
have him see books, know their bindings, 
their place on the self, to live with them five 
hours each day. 

Books! Why, they are the greatest tools 
of our profession, and not only are they 
the tools, but they contain the very sub- 
stance of our work. Those who know any- 
thing about the use of tools, know that 
they must be kept in order, that they must 
be clean, and always in the best condition, 
ready for use. Is not this condition even 
more important in the case of books? And 
yet, what are the facts? If, in the ordinary 
home, such dirty, disreputable, dilapidated 
utensils as we use in our schools were used 
in the homes, such homes would be most 
severely condemned for their careless, 
slovenly condition. We need to give far 
greater care in our schools to the materials 
we use. For this purpose, there must be 
in the classroom, as one of the most im- 
portant parts of its equipment, a bookcase. 
It may be inexpensive, but it should be en- 
closed in such a manner as to keep out the 
dirt and dust. There should be plain glass 
doors so that the books may always be in 
view, and the position of this bookcase in 
the room is important. 

A school library will not meet the needs 
as will a classroom library. The books 
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must be at hand where, at a moment’s no- 
tice, they are within reach of teacher and 
pupils. They must not be in a dark closet 
in the hall, for the trouble of getting them 
just when needed will often result in the 
books not being used at all. 

The course of study is a mere skeleton; 
it is simply a guide to the efforts of the 
teacher. She must fill in and enrich it. 
Her training and knowledge, and the fer- 
tility of her resources are needed for this. 
To this end, books bearing on the studies, 
containing stories, descriptions, narratives, 
poems and biographies are the best ma- 
terials for the teacher to clothe, enrich, 
beautify, and round out the course of study. 
The most important books, those bearing 
most closely on the work at hand, must be 
in the classroom. As to securing these 
books. There should be published lists ar- 
ranged by Superintendants of the town- 
ship, borough, county or city. Capital sug- 
gestions on lists of books are given in “ Re- 
ports-of the Committee on the Relations of 
Public Libraries to Public Schools, 1899,” 
published under the auspices of the N. E. A. 
Also “ Suggestions on Language,” by Dr. 
Brooks, of Philadelphia. From this list 
the teacher should select, aided by the 
Superintendent, Librarian and Principal. 

There should be an appropriation for this 
purpose, however small, from which the 
Principal could draw. Then there should 
be a bookcase to protect the books in every 
room. 

For more extended work and for general 
reading, for reference and for recreation, 
there should be a school library. If, how- 
ever, there is a Public Library in the com- 
‘munity, the school library can, without 
great loss, be dispensed with. 

In conclusion, there is not much literature 
on this subject, but what there is, is most 
excellent. The most valuable for its in- 
spiration and its suggestive helpfulness is 
the “Report of the N. E. A. Library 
Committee, 1899, on the Relations of 
Public Libraries to Public Schools.” This 
should be put into the hands of every 
teacher, and read individually, and should 
be discussed in faculty meetings. This is 
of the greatest importance. If nothing 
more was said this hour than what would 
lead to the careful earnest reading of this 
Report this hour would be well spent. 

Other important papers are: “ Report of 
Library Department N. E. A, Volume for 
1905.” “Report of the Committee on the 
Relations of Public Libraries to Public 
Schools” (most excellent). University 
State of New York “ Regents’ Bulletin,” 
No. 51, October 1, 1900. American 
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Library Association published “ Rational 
Library Work with Children and the Prep- 
aration for it.” Paper read at the Portland, 
Oregon,: conference of the American Li- 
brary Association, July 7, 1905. 

Dr. W. W. Deitrick, of the Keystone 
State Normal School: We ought to talk of 
how to get our country boys and girls to 
tead better books. Education is the ad- 
justment of children to their environment. 
Nicholas Murray Butler has said that the 
heritage of the ages, consisting of science, 
literature, zsthetics, religion, and institu- 
tions, has been bequeathed to the succeed- 
ing generations in books. As a teacher of 
literature in a normal school I try to solve 
this question of the right use of a library. 
We have several libraries at Kutztown, but 
found that they were not doing the good 
they ought. Where the books were readily 
accessible the pupils took the latest fiction. 
I do not decry the reading of fiction, but 
the reading of nothing but fiction will not 
give pupils much of that “ inheritance” of 
the ages. The list of standard books in the 
college entrance requirements helped us, 
but that is not enough. Not only ought a 
few good books to be studied, but the read- 
ing habit must be cultivated. I tried this 
plan: I gave pupils credit in literature for 
the careful reading of any good books. We 
put upon the walls, as a guide to pupils, the 
entire list of about forty books contained 
in the college entrance requirements; but 
instead of requiring a given fourteen, as 
the colleges do, pupils were allowed to 
select from the list at will. The result of 
this plan is that the Kutztown students read 
as much good literature in the last year as 
in fifteen previous years. Was no new 
fiction read? Yes. If seventy-five per cent. 
of the books read by pupils have been of 
the solid sort, I give permission for the 
reading of the lighter kind of books. It 
would be a good plan if a carefully pre- 
pared list of books suitable for school chil- 
dren could be furnished to young teachers. 
Our normal school graduates need it. 

Supt. Deen: Children should be allowed 
to roam at will among books as among flow- 
ers. They thus acquire the reading habit, 
which is most important. Children, whose 
reading is too closely supervised, when the 
time comes that they are thrown upon their 
own resources, are apt to make serious mis- 
takes. There is no public library in our 
town, but I try to get small libraries into 
the school rooms. 

Miss Emma Loeffler then entertained the 
convention by singing favorite old songs, 
after which the session was declared ad- 
journed. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


6 his evening session was opened with 
the report from Treasurer Keck, as 
follows: 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


I wish to preface my report by thanking 
Supt. March, of Greensburg, and Supt. 
Shaw, of Westmoreland, for assisting me 
in my work, thus making my duties lighter 
and my stay in Greensburg more pleasant. 
Only seven of the thirteen State normal 
school principals enrolled. I am sorry to 
say that fifteen county superintendents and 
twenty-six city, borough and township 
superintendents failed to enroll. Five 
counties were not represented at all. The 
following is the enrollment by counties: 
Adams 1, Allegheny 58, Armstrong 4s, 
Beaver 4, Bedford 3, Berks 10, Blair 11, 
Bradford 1, Bucks 2, Butler 4, Cambria 10, 
Cameron 1, Carbon 3, Centre 9, Chester 6, 
Clarion 3, Clearfield 3, Clinton 7, Columbia 
12, Crawford 3, Cumberland 3, Dauphin 14, 
Delaware 3, Elk 5, Erie 4, Fayette 14, 
Franklin 4, Greene 2, Huntingdon 1, Indi- 
ana 27, Jefferson 33, Lackawanna 6, Lan- 
caster 8, Lawrence 2, Lebanon 1, Lehigh 3, 
Luzerne 10, Lycoming 14, McKean 4, Mer- 
cer 5, Mifflin 1, Monroe 1, Montgomery 4, 
Montour 3, Northampton 2, Northumber- 
land 12, Perry 1, Philadelphia 15, Potter 4, 
Schuylkill 8, Somerset 5, Sullivan 1, Sus- 
quehanna 2, Tioga 1, Union 2, Venango 3, 
Warren 1, Washington 13, Wayne 1, West- 
moreland 373, Wyoming 1, York 4, other 
States 7. The total enrollment as above is 


- eight hundred and twenty-four. 


The receipts of this meeting were as 
follows: 


Enrollment fees 824—19 life mem- 


Balance in favor of Greensburg 
meeting 


Not all the bills have come in yet. 

The President then introduced Bishop 
John H. Vincent as the lecturer of the 
evening, saying that it would be difficult 
to secure a man to address the Associa- 
tion whose life has been a benedicition to 
so many people. The Bishop then spoke 
for an hour upon a theme vivid to memory 
and dear to his heart, 
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THE COUNTRY SCHOOL HOUSE. 


He opened his address by a reference to 
the time when as a lad of fifteen he had 
taken charge of a little country school in 
Northampton county, Pa., saying that such 
an act on his part was foolish, and that he 
would forget it if he could, because of the 
poor work he did for the pupils. The 
country schools should be ideal schools. 
They deserve the best and the highest that 
can be given them, for the pupils will after 
a while be men and women of influence, the 
strong leaders of to-morrow. Nowhere 
else may a teacher come so near to realizing 
his ideals as here. If the teacher has made 
teaching merely a stepping stone to some 
other occupation let him leave at once, be- 
fore he does harm. 

In the country the chief need is codpera- 
tion. All the influential people who are 
willing should be brought together and 
made acquainted, that they may awaken 
the community. It would be fortunate if 
there could be one or two dreamers among 
them—the more the better—in the country. 

Consideration must be given to the pa- 
rental motive in educating their children. 
The parental motive has great influence on 
the child’s motives. If the parental mo- 
tive in sending the child to school is merely 
to get it out of the way, we can usually 
expect but little from that child in its 
school life. On the other hand, the teach- 
er’s aim may be unworthy. One teacher 
will say that he teaches merely to earn a 
living. His school is to be pitied. I can- 
not express my contempt for such as he. 
Another says that he teaches for an occu- 
pation. Teaching is a decent calling, he 
likes it, and will stay in it until he gets 
something better. Another likes the asso- 
ciation with youth which teaching brings. 
Still another takes a scientific pleasure in 
watching children think and express them- 
selves. I must confess that these atti- 
tudes toward teaching do not satisfy me. 
As long as the intellect is made paramount 
I am not content. 

But here comes a mother who says that 
she does not send the children to school 
to get them out of her way, but to get her- 
self out of their way, to allow them to 
benefit by a wider experience than the home 
can give. She wants her children to be 
prepared for business, to learn to speak 
correctly and act promptly—and the school 
ought to help them to learn these things. 
She wants her children to learn to be po- 
lite from habit, to love learning, to become 
acquainted with human nature and human 
society. This mother is wise. The real 
aim of education is not knowledge, nor 
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mental discipline, but the adjustment of 
the personality for service, to give more 
uplook while we plod, more hope while we 
wait, more songs while we serve. Such a 
parental ideal of education would make 
work in the country school a delight. Of 
course, some parents are dull-witted. They 
care nothing for education, and as a result, 
neither do their children. But, however 
unattractive such pupils may be, it is the 
teacher’s duty to find out what each pupil 
is fitted for and stir in him some desire 
to be something. 

The object of schools is the organization 
of a true society. Here children learn 
about different classes of men, the law 
of cause and effect, and other laws of life. 
In the school the rich man’s boy is often 
the lowest in his class, below the son of the 
plebeian. Here character is tested. The 
school house may be poor, but a great man 
or woman may be sitting on those rough 
benches. Here tolerance is learned. Pro- 
testant and Catholic both have rights which 
must be protected. Here religion flourishes 
—for religion is at its best where good will 
and tolerance are found. The country 
school should develop this kind of religion. 
The country school needs the old time 
authority coupled with modern freedom in 
the home. But be careful to remember that 
a sharp line must be drawn between liberty 
and license. 

The trolley system has both a good and 
an evil influence on the country. It is 
bringing the country close to the city, with 
all the evils of the latter. Heretofore, the 
salvation of the land has been the great 
ody of right-thinking people in the coun- 
try. Let us watch most carefully against 
the encroachments of the city’s evil influ- 
ences. I recently received a letter which 
leads me to believe that the trolley makes it 
easier for the children who travel on it to 
degenerate, on account of the associations 
with all classes of passengers and immoral 
conductors. The trolley people should 
watch their conductors and make an ex- 
ample of a few of the kind whose desire is 
to prey upon youth and innocence. 

We need the assistance of. women in 
beautifying the country, improving the 
highways, decorating lawns, removing those 
offenses to good taste which stare at us on 
every side—the signs of certain conscience- 
less tradesmen who care for nothing but 
money. Clubs for these purposes might 
be organized. The teacher should have in 
his school a club to care for the highway 
for a distance on either side of the school 
house. The teacher should emphasize the 
importance of a good voice and manner; 
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of truth; of the influence of all we say and 
do. Such a teacher is a sage and a philan- 
thropist. The people in towns and cities 
are largely the product of the country. It 
is the country boy who goes to the city and 
makes his mark, the city thus gaining by 
what the country gives. The _ broad- 
minded country teacher’s influence is wide 
and far-reaching. 

Teacher, you don’t know whom you are 
teaching. The poor fellow over there on 
that bench, Lincoln by name, may do some- 
thing worth hearing of in years to come. 
The country school has sent more people 
out to fill the high places of the world than 
has the university, although all country 
children with natural ability for the course 
should go through college. 

Training classes should be organized in 
the country school in great variety. Have 
a phonograph, and hear good things spoken 
by the voices of their authors. Many great 
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a model of neatness. Don’t merely talk 
Do them! Have a 
grove nearby fitted up as a miniature 
Chatauqua, to which the school may ad- 


| journ from time to time, and to which pa- 


men would be willing to help in such a 


cause. Put a stereopticon in the school, 
buy a thousand slides, and give the pupils 
a glimpse of the world, with its beauties 
in art and nature. Have mothers’ meetings, 
and a circulating library for the neighbor- 
hood. Secure the codperation of the pas- 
tors. Have the room clean, and the 
grounds, with their trees, shrubs and sia 


| 
| 
| 
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rents may come. 

Have a weathervane on the house, and 
let pupils keep a daily weather record. Let 
a pupil stand in the school room and stretch 
imaginary lines out in all directions across 
river and forest, mountain and city, telling 
what places are crossed. 

The Bishop closed his address by a stir- 
ring plea for the cultivation of heroic sen- 
timent, a love for high things, a noble 
catholicity of thought, and a strict ob- 
servance of the Sabbath day. The address 
was greeted with enthusiastic applause. 

After Miss Gertrude Sykes had sung 
“In Maytime,” and Miss Emma Loeffler 
a little song of Robert Browning, the retir- 
ing President introduced his successor in 
office, Supt. J. B. Richey, President for the 
next year, who in a few fitting words prom- 
ised the Association his best efforts towards 
making the meeting at State College a 
memorable one—one of the best in the his- 
tory of the Association. 

After the benediction by Bishop Vincent, 
the fifty-first meeting of the Association 

as then declared adjourned. 
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A. C. Gordon, Allegheny. 


* Superintendent. 


S. S. Baker, 


Nellie 


Susie Gosser, 


Smith, 


Ida Kenndell, 





Mrs. C. W. Bell 
Anderson, Fleming, Dayton, R. D. 3. 
R. F. Shoup, Tidal. 

t Life Members. 


Rose Butler, Tarentum. E, 
Isabel Karns, Springdale. 
Anna M. Deens, Allegheny. 
Laura Lang, 5431 Howe, Pittsburg. 
H. E. Winner, Howard School, “ 
Pittsburg Teachers’ Association, ‘ 
Hote E. Pender, 11 Arlington av., 
H. B. Twitmyer, Knoxville, 
pone C. Fitzgerald, North Sc., 
Eliza Berkey, 3442 Bouquet st., 
lizabeth Culp, 3439 Fifth ave., 
+ ee Eckels, 6032 Stanton ave., 
P J._O’Connor, 2409 Fifth ave., 
Lila McDermott, 157 W. C 
ype Keane, 157 W. Carson 
Anna O’Hara, 157 W. Carson st., “ 
168 N. Craig st., 
Anna Bamford, 5431 Howe st. 
Miss M. A. Frew, Forbes and Wood: 
lawn ave., Pittsburg. 
Friedrich Cetusetier” 
Place, Pittsburg. 
A. J. Eckels, 429 Wood, Pittsburg. 


ARMSTRONG—45. 

Miles A, Milliron,* Kittanning. 
Mabel McLaughlin, Leechburg. 
P. Orr, Apollo. 
Alice Gill, Apollo, 
Ida Shirley, Apollo, R. F. D. “ “ 
eechburg, R. F. D 
Mrs. Anna Albert, Leechburg. 
Mary S. Houston, Apollo. C. 
Eva Cooper, Apollo. 

a's ittanning. 
Mrs. E. E. Hammond, Ford City. 
Matie Shumaker, Ford Ci 
Kittanning. 
» Yatesboro, 


R. F. D. No. 1. 


Shoup, Sagamore. 

Wilhelmine Kirkwood, Yatesboro. 

Emily A. Dunmire, Blanco. 

Gertrude Patton, Pyrra. 

Edna Brumbau nh, 7 een 

Irwin, City. 

Besse McAdoo, tone Run. 

Mabel Couch, Olivet. 

Maude Heckman, Elderton. 

Martha Graham, Blanket Hill. 

Elsie C. Stroup, Freeport. 

Ella M. Srader, Freeport. 

a each en, R. F. D. 5. 

H. Shirley, Olivet. 

Brae Sloan, a ‘amore, 

Blaine Mast, Rimer. 

Roy Van Dyke, Freeport, R. F. D, 1. 

Hiram Sipes, Freeport, R. F. D. 1 

Bessie E. Bouch, Ford City. 

Reed B. Stoops, Sherrett. 

Caroline Smith, Kittanning. 

ae Grace Watt, Kittanning. 
es Stuchel, Dayton, Rn. F. D. 3. 
H. Elliott, Freeport. 

Ro Hilm, Cowansville. 

Sara Hawk, Dayton, R. F, 

Alice Smith, Eddyville. 

Iva Faith, Blanket Hill. 

Margaret C. Riggle, Leechburg. 


arson, 


3 Clarendon 


BEAVER—4. 

Andrew Lester,* Beaver Falls. 
C. Green,* New Brighton. 
Edward Maguire,* Beaver Falls. 
Orrin C. Lester,* Rochester. 
“ig BrEpForp—3. 

J. Anson Wright,* Bedford. 
Landis Tanger, Bedford. 
Ira M. Long, Bedford. 

Total, 824. 
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BErKs—10. 


Eli M. Rapp,* Hamburg. 
Charles S. Foos,* Reading. 

A. C, Rothermel, Kutztown. 
David S. Keck,{ Kutztown. 
Frank S. Krebs, Kutztown, 

W. W. Deatrick, Kutztown. 
Lillian E. Johnson, Kutztown. 
Amanda E. Stout, Reading. 
Mary S. Addams, Reading. 
Jeremiah M. Hoffman,t Reading. 


Biair—11, 
T. S. Davis,* Altoona. 
H. & Wightman,* Altoona. 
I. C. M. Ellenberger,* Tyrone. 
M. W. Black, Altoona. 
Martha Neville, Altoona. 
Mazie L. Eckhardt, Altoona. 
George D. Robb, Altoona. 
Miss J. Mathews, Altoona. 
Ella G. Burley, Altoona. 
J. A. Stewart, Altoona. 
Paul Kreuzpointer, Altoona. 


BraDFoRD—I. 
H. S. Putnam,* Towanda. 


Bucks—2. 


J. M. Shelley,* Doylestown. 
A. I. Underwood, New Hope. 


ButTLer—4. 
R. S. Penfield,* Chicora. 
George L. Hamm, Slippery Rock. 
Elizabeth Milliron, Euclid, R. D. 46. 
Beulah Jamison, Euclaire. 


CAMBRIA—IO. 

Herman T. Jones,* Ebensburg. 
ey N. Muir,* Johnstown, 

atilda Krebs, Johnstown. 
William F ng, Johnstown. 
D. F. Enoch, Johnstown. 
H, R. Jaques, Johnstown. 
C. B. DeLancey, Barnesboro. 
Charles H. Meyer, Johnstown. 
Mary Graham, Johnstown. 
Effie Beckley, Johnstown. 


CaMERON—1. 
Mattie M. Collins,* Emporium. 


CarBon—3. 
James J. Bevan,* Mauch Chunk. 
W. E. Bevan, Mauch Chunk. 
Elmer E, Kuntz,* Lansford. he 


CENTRE—9. 
- P. Welsh,¢ State College. 
ucy Rowan, Julian. 
Jonas E. Wagner, Bellefonte. 
S. M. Robb, Howard. 
John Hosterman, Philipsburg. 
Charles D. Koch, Philipsburg. 
: E, Dunning, Bellefonte. 
arry Crane, Philipsburg. 
Ella Levy, Bellefonte. 


CHESTER—6. 
G. W. Moore,* Ercildoun. 
Addison L. Jones,* West Chester. 
R. E. Laramy,* Phoenixville. 
William T. Gordon,* Coatesville. 
George M. Philips,t West Chester. 
Thomas A. Bock, Spring City. 


Crarion—3. 
Walter R. Egbert, Clarion. 
. George Becht, Clarion. 
omer W. Henderson, Showers. 


: CLEARFIELD—3. 
William E. Tobias,* Clearfield. 
J. H. Alleman,* Du Bois. 

C. W. Schaeffer, Falls Creek. 


CLinTon—7. 
Ira N. McCloskey,* Lock Haven. 
T. M. Morrison,’ Lock Haven. 
Elizabeth Shoemaker, Lock Haven. 


George P. Singer, Lock Haven. 
Lilian M. Adams, Lock Haven. 
Charles B. Shank, Lock Haven, 
Cora Suiter, Lock Haven. 


CoLuMBIA—12. 


. W. Evans,* Bloomsburg. 

. J. Waller, Jr., Bloomsburg. 

- B. Sutliff, Bloomsburg. 

G. Cope, Bloomsburg. 

rge E. Wilbur, Bloomsburg. 
F. Bryant, Bloomsburg. 

. H. Albert, Bloomsburg. 

H. Bakeless, Bloomsburg. 
S. Hartline, Bloomsburg. 
Mary R. Harris, Bloomsburg. 

| Virginia Dickerson, Bloomsburg. 
Rosa Greenstein, Bloomsburg. 


<< 
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| CrAWFORD—3. 

| Henry Pease,* Titusville. 
| U. G. Smith,* Meadville. 
H. D. Hopkins, Titusville. 


CuMBERLAND—3. 
| J. Kelso Green,* Carlisle. 
| John C. Wagner,* Carlisle. 

. L. Brooks, Carlisle. 


DAUPHIN—I4. 

. B. Garver,* Middletown. 
. McGinnes,* Steelton. 
Downes,* Harrisburg. 
Wickey,* Middletown. 
. Schaeffer, Harrisburg. 
. Glenn, Harrisburg. 

. M. McNeal, Harrisburg. 
H. H. Fleisher, Harrisburg. 
Henry Houck, Harrisburg. 
L, S. Shimmel, Harrisburg. 
| J. J. Brehm, Harrisburg. 
| J. F. Adams, Millersburg. 
| Charles S. Davis, Steelton. 
Charles A. Miller, Millersburg. 


RP Amara 
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DELAWARE—3. 
A. G. C. Smith,* Media. 
| Leon H. Watters, Media. 
| Walter Phillips, Lansdowne. 





ELx—s. 
. W. Sweeney,* Saint Marys. 
. B, Gerberich, Johnsonburg. 
fabel Snover, Saint Marys. 
| Emma k Eisman, Hallton. 
| Laura B. Shook, Johnsonburg. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| Erre+-4. 


| Virgil G. Curtis,* Corry. 


| Albert G. Weidler, Erie. 
| John C, Diehl, Erie. 
; Donna Goodrich, Edinboro. 


FayvetTE—14. 


| Clement G. Lewellyn,* Brownsville. 


| Grace G. Miles, Fayette City. 
| Elizabeth Smith, Bellevernon. 
| Mattie Smith, Bellevernon. 

| W. S. Diffenbaugh, Connellsville. 
| Anna Horner, Connellsville. 
Mary Brickman, Connellsville. 
| Beulah Gilmore, Connellsville. 
| H, George May, New Haven. 
R. K. Smith, Dawson. 
Katherine Fretts, Perryopolis. 
John S. Carroll, Dunbar. 

A. B. Morton, Connellsville. 
V. C. Hess, Brownsville. 


FRANKLIN—4. 
L, F. Benchoff,* Chambersburg. 
Samuel Gelwix,* Chambersburg. 
J. H. Reber,* Waynesboro. 
James G. Miller, Mercersburg. 


GREENE—2. 
Mantie E. Strawn, Carmichaels. 
George Bare, Kirby. 


HuntTIncpon—1. 
E. R. Barclay,* Huntingdon, 
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| InNDIANA—27. 

lJ T. Stewart,* Indiana. 

Gertrude B. Waddle, Saltzburg. 

| Leila Long, Saltzburg. 

| Mary Geary, Blairsville. 

wee Risinger, Homer City. 

| E. H. Keibler, Saltzburg, R. F. D. 3. 
G. E. Willard, Saltzburg, R. F. D. 3. 
| C. R. Gormley, Blairsville 

Violet Stachell, Blairsville. 
Minnie Carnahan, Parkwood. 

| Minerva Walter, Blairsville. 

| Grace Gormley, Blairsville. 

Della Dunlap, Blairsville. 

|E. H. Keibler, Saltzburg, R. F. D. 3. 
allie Curtis, Blairsville. 

. R. Shupe, Saltzburg. 

oseph alter, Blairsville. 

| R. W. Fair, Saltzburg. 

| ne E. Leonard, Indiana. 

| M. C, Gordon, fndiana. 

| L. W. Boyer, Shelocta, R. F. D. 2. 
| Clara_E. Reatlck, Shelocta. 

| Mae Johnston, Indiana, R. F. D. 6 
C, R. McClelland, Blairsville. 
William J. Jack, Indiana. 

Dr. James E. Ament, Indiana. 

Mrs. James E. Ament, Indiana. 


i JEFFERSON—33. 
L. Nae oe Brookville, 
Reed B. Teitrick, Brookville. 

Blake Love, Brookville. 

F. H. Schaffner, Pueblo. 

Simon Stahlman, Hazen. 

W. M. Jones, Rockdale Mills. 

Fred L. Miller, Brockwayville. 

Olie Ross, Reynoldsville. 

C. J. Scott, Reynoldsville. 

Gertrude Clouser, Big Run. 

Alice Horner, Richardsville. 

Edith E. Sterrett, Coal Glenn. 

Margaret Butler, Reynoldsville. 

Celie R. Richards, Brookville. 

Margaret B. Downes, Brookville. 

Charles H. Straitiff, Anita. 

Lula Thompson, Brookville. 

H. H. Shields, Content. 

W. A. Smith, Summerville. 

Benjamin Morey, Hazen. 

Matson, Lebeck. 

Joseph Shaffer, Punxsutawney. 
ertha M. Hinman, Corsica. 

S. E. Downs, Brookville. 

Nannie Corbett, Corsica. 

E. M. Brickley, Summerville. 

F. S. Jackson, Big Run. 

Mary K. Lewis, Big Run. 

Ruby McHenry, Big Run. 

Dora Moot, Big Run. 

Karl Hammers, Punxsutawney. 

A. M. Hammers, Punxsutawney. 

C. E. Wilson, Brockwayville. 


LacKAWANNA—6. 
J. C. Taylor,* Scranton. 
George W. Phillips,*¢ Scranton. 
C. F. Hoban,* Dunmore. 
M. J. Lloyd,* Taylor. 
William A. Kelly,* Archbald. 
M. W. Cummings,* Olyphant. 


LANCASTER—8. 
Milton J. Brecht,* Lancaster. 
R. K. Buehrle,*. Lancaster. 
E. Oram Lyte,t Millersville. 
Daniel Fleisher, Columbia. 
J. P. McCaskey,t Lancaster. 
Elsie Hershey, Penn. 
Nellie Gratz, Penn. 
Faye Beam, Millersville. 


LAWRENCE—2. 
W. Lee Gilmore,* New Castle. 
T. A. Kimes,* New Castle. 


LrexHIGH—3. 


Alvin Rupp,* Allentown. 
12 Knauss, Allentown. 
E. K. Greenawald, Germansville. 


LEBANON—1. 





R. T. Adams,* Lebanon. 
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LuzERNE—IO0. 
Frank P. Hopper,* Wilkes-Barre. 
D. A. Harman,* Hazleton, 
James M. Coughlin,¢* Wilkes-Barre. 
J. F. Smith, Wilkes-Barre. 
james F. Harton, Wilkes-Barre. 
George W. James, Wilkes-Barre. 
A. W. Moss, Wilkes-Barre. 
S. W. Baird, Wilkes-Barre. 
Leonore Perry, Wilkes-Barre. 
J. P. Breidinger, Wilkes-Barre. 


LycomMiInc—14. 
G. B. Milnor,* Muncy. 
Charles Lose,* Williamsport. 
P, M. Bullard, Williamsport. 
H. Weber, Jersey Shore. 
Margaret Laird, Jersey Shore. 
Charles W. Scott, Williamsport. 
A. M. Weaver, Williamsport. 
L. J. Ulmer, Williamsport. 
Martha C. Thatcher, Williamsport. 
J. E. Klepper, Montoursville. 
Lilly Z. Levy, Williamsport. 
George H. Hugus, Williamsport. 
Francis E. Pray, Jersey Shore. 
Cora Rinn, Vilas. 


McKean—4. 
Burdette S. Bayle,* ‘tee 
E. E. Miller,* Bradford. 
T. T. Allen, Smethport. 
ay ies Lytle, Kane. 


MERCER—5. 
ae H. Hadley,* Sharon. 
Cannon,* South Sharon. 
€ Bisa? Smathers, Grove City. 
i$ G. Lytle, Mercer, 
. Stark, Sharon. 


MIFFLIN—1. 
James F. Wills,* Belleville. 


MonroEe—t1. 
Frank Koehler,* Gilberts. 


MontTcoMERY—4. 
J. Horace Landis,* Norristown. 
A. S. Martin,* Norristown. 
A. Reist Rutt,* Ardmore. 
Wilmer K. Groff, Jenkintown. 


Montour—3 
Charles W. Derr,* Ls ~qnamateinia 
Urie L. Gordy,* Danville. 
John W. Taylor, Danville. 


NorTHAMPTON—2. 


George A. Grim,* Nazareth. 
F, W. Robbins,* Bethlehem. 


NorTHUMBERLAND—I2. 
W. W. Fetzer,* Sunbury. 
Ira Shipman,* Sunbury. 
te A. Wilson,* Milton. 

H. Dean,* Mt. Carmel. 
Jose h Howerth,* Shamokin. 
Gc Couser, Sunbury. 

A. B. Wallize, Milton. 

E. E. Johnson, Shamokin. 

L. H. Dennis, Northumberland. | 
E. Arnold, Shamokin. 

W. *, Yearick, Watsontown. 
be Hostetter, Treverton. 


Perry—t. 
S. S. Willard,* New Bloomfield. 


PHILADELPHIA—I5. 
Speeeet F. Cheid,* 


Edward Brooks, 5971 Drexel R., ‘ 
. H. Brelsford,* 2434 N. Broad, 
hig W. Brown,* 696 C. H., 

ig 2 Yocum, U. of P., 

p F. Cope, 4806 Chester ave., ‘ 
oH Michener,t 4512 Regent st., 

, Shroy,t 1738 Diamond st., “ 
A. Coffin, 16th and Chestnut, 

G. Wheeler,* 226 W. Johnson st., “ 


| William D. Mugent, 
| Cheesman A. Herrick, Philadelphia. 


| Mrs. E. B. 


Philadelphia. 
G. Brumbaugh,t* 696 City all, 





T. W. Bevan, Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia. 
Varren D, Renninger, Philadelphia. 


PoTTER—4. 


| Otis A. Kilbourn,* Coudersport. 


Mrs. Otis A. Kilbourn, Coudersport. 
E. B. Hillman, Shinglehouse. 
Hillman, Shinglehouse. 


ScHUYLKILL—8, 
Livingston Seltzer,* Pottsville. 
Robert F. Ditchburn,* Tamaqua, 

W. Cooper,* Shenandoah. 
Stephen A. Thurlow,* Pottsville. 
G. a qcaet Schuylkill Haven. 
Spay yd,t* Minersville. 
W ‘tum Ehrh art, Mahanoy City. 
T. E. Barber, Ashland. 


SoMERSET—5, 
D. W. Seibert,* Somerset. 
W. G. Shoman, Berlin. 
Catherine Thompston, Ursina. 
F. G. Masters, Rockwood. 
W. H. Kretchman, Meyersdale. 


SULLIVAN—1, 
J. E. R. Killgore,~ Dushore. 


SusQUEHANNA—2. 


George A. Stearns,* Harford. 
A. A. Killian,* Susquehanna. 


T10cGa—1. 
W. R. Longstreet,* Mansfield, 


Union—2. 


D. P. Stapleton,* Lewisburg. 
Thomas A. Edwards, Lewisburg. 


VENANGO—3. 


C. S. Webb, Franklin. 
L. E, Cross, Pleasantville. 
N. P. Kinsley, Franklin. 


WarrEN—I. 
Orlo J. Gunning,* Warren. 


. WASHINGTON—13. 

Frank R. Hall,* Washington. 
Face wage 3 B. Noss,¢ California. 
Golden G. Goodwin, Washington. 
George W. Gilmore, Washington. 
W. D. Wright, Charleroi. 
William Krichbaum, Washington, 
B. G. Graham, Washington. 
J. C. Hockenberry, California. 
Beulah B, Roney, West Alexander. 
E. F. Westlake, Washington. 
Janet Campbell, Charleroi. 
es G. Cooper, Charleroi. 

S. Kuder, Canonsburg, R. F. D. 4. 


WayNnE—1. 
J. I. Henshaw, Winwood. 


WESTMORELAND—373. 
Robert C. Shaw,* Greensburg. 
Thomas S. March,* Greensburg. 
a W. Himelick, * Monessen. 

J. Shives,t Greensburg. 
Eats Neff, West Newton. 
John S. Hart, West Newton. 
Florence M.- Jones, Trafford City. 
Mrs. S. C. Wallace, Harrison City. 
Mary Wallace, Parnassus, 
Cora Allen, Parnassus. 
Mary Allen, Parnassus. 
Kathryn Bevan, Parnassus. 
Laura Klingensmith, Parnassus. 
W. G. Dugan, Parnassus. 
Sabina Orgill, Jeannette. 
Laura Auckermann, Lysippus. 
H. F. Holtzer, Greensburg. 
R. T. Hugus, Jeannette. 
Sara J. McChesney, Goff. 
Olive B. Wallace, Irwin. 
Margaret Huff, Congruity. 
Sadie Sampson, West Newton. 
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Flo Obley, West Newton. 

Sara Reese, Trafford City. 
oreo A. Fisher, Trafford City. 
J. Felton, Trafford City, 

Mas Colestock, Greensburg. 
Bert Faust, Greensburg. 
Gertrude Shaffer, Greensburg. 
Lizzie S. Leanor, New Alexandria, 
Clona Cook, New Alexandria. 
Rosa Myers, Stahlstown. 
S. L. Topper, Greensburg. 
Agnes Palmer, Latrobe. 
Gertrude E, Wolfe, West Newton, 
Eva M. Neill, Branch. 
Oliver Bovard, Ruffsdale. 
Estella Dunlap, Ligonier. 
Miss Frank Moore, West Newton. 
Graham Ford, West Fairfield. 
Honor Smith,’ Manor. 
Martha White, Irwin, R. F. D. 
May Shaw, Delmont. 
Lillian Bailey, West Newton. 
Bertha Kochendorfer, W. Newton. 
Bertha Shaw, Delmont. 
Harriet Byerly, Tarr Station. 
Lizzie Rings, Export, R. F. D. No. * 
Margaret Rubright, Export, ‘“‘ 
Erma Cline, Export, e - 
Bess Staymetzs, Export, . = 
Mabel Elwood, Manordale. 
Alice Shuster, Delmont. 
Priscilla Speer, Export. 
AnnaMcClellan, Murrysville. 
Bess Waddell, Delmont. 
Pearle Wolfe, Export. 
Alma McLaughlin, Delmont. 
Clara E. Scott, West Newton. 
Mary Park, Goff. 
Elsie McLaughlin, Delmont. 
Alvine Danilson, Smithton. 
Nella G. Seneff, Herminie. 
Ida Caldwell, Adamsburg. 
Lulu Lunnen, Derry. 
G. W. Gans, Stauffer. 
Mary Kuney, New Alexandria. 
Ed. F. Stoner, West Newton. 
ee Shields, New Alexandria. 
izzie Clark, Claridge. 
Jessie Rhodes, Monessen. 
Della De Vaux, Mt. Pleasant. 
Margaret Elder, Seward. 

Eva Noel, Ligonier. 
Burgess Ross, Ligonier. 

Bessie Fortney, Ligonier. 
Mae Martin, Ligonier, 
F Blue, Penn Station. 
Carrie Wilt, Ligonier. 

Effie Dunlap, Ligonier. 
Maude Nichols, Ligonier. 

F. F. Hamill, Ligonier. 
Catherine McAllister, Irwin. 
Emma Lewis, Irwin. 

Lottie Heintzelman, Irwin. 
Janet Painter, Irwin. 

Rebecca Leffler, Irwin, R. D. 
Bertha Noble, Irwin. 
Mary Meerhoff, Irwin. 
Hulda Swenson, Irwin. 
Myrtle Luther, Irwin. 

C. G. Pierce, Irwin. 

Lissie B. Mason, West Newton. 
Louis Martin, Webster. 

Frank Barron, Greensburg. 

H. D. Hoffman, Youngstown. 
Anna Yothers, Mt. Pleasant. 
Mary Knuppenburg, Avonmore. 
Mary Atchison, Parnassus. 

Ida Hazlett, Latrobe. 

Lyda Havs, Latrobe. 

Bertha Albert, Latrobe. 

Ada Peebles, Latrobe. 

M. Relle McClellan, Latrobe. 
Marian Flickinger, Latrobe. 
Pearle C. Bennett, Latrobe. 
Myrtle Eisaman, Latrobe. 

Ida M. Wismer, Latrobe. 

Mary J. Ford, Latrobe. 

Jennie Richie, Suterville. 
Blanche Carnes, Newlinsburg. 
Mary Green, Murrysville. 

Ella Sherbondy, Ruffsdale. 
inale Shirey, Ruffsdale. 

<ate Barron, Ruffsdale. 
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Julia Kerr, Latrobe, R. F. D. No. 3. 
Elizabeth Stroble, Latrobe, ‘ te 
Martha A. Stroble, Latrobe, 6. | 
F. M. Line, Latrobe. i 
Ida S. Potts, Greensburg. | 
Gertrude Thomas, Derry, | 
Mary Gilson, Derry. 

Lilian Bell, Derry. 

Rachel Luther, Derry. 

Mabel Johnson, Derry. 

James C. Bryson, Derry. 

Ida Smith, Derry. 

Josephine Deniker, Ruffsdale. 
Jennie H. Luther, Irwin, R. D. 2. 
Rebecca Shumaker, Jeannette, ‘* 1. 
Olive Hoey, Murrysville. 

Nanna Glendenning, Glendenning. 
Cora E. Mattox, Irwin. 

Maud Sensenich, Irwin. 

Anna Hutton, Delmont. 





S. C. Wallace, Harrison City. 
R. M. Zundell, Greensburg. 
Jennie Lutes, Greensburg. | 
Emma Johnson, Greensburg. 

S. S. Leighner, Delmont. 
Ada Fausold, Latrobe. | 
Cecil Randall, Latrobe. 

Morris L. Stier, Murrysville. | 
Frank M. Bilhimer, Ruffsdale. 

Jane C. Smith, Ligonier. 

Grace Willard, Salina. 

Susie Allen, Parnassus. 

Mary McCullough, Ingleside. 
Mary E. Wagner, Hunker, R. D. 1. 
Pearle Moore, Greensburg. 

Lola Pare, West Newton. 

Stella Stoner, West Newton. 

Eva Stewart, West Newton. 

Leona M. Lafferty, Latrobe. 
Elizabeth L. Seanor, Latrobe. 

Viola Sherrick, Alverton. 

Anna Duncan, Alverton. 

Rowenna Walter, Export, R. D. 1. 
Vinnie Knappenberger, Greensburg. 
Mabel Blair, Greensburg. 





Emma Duffield, Delmont. 
Mrs. Ruth Dears, Delmont. © 
R. J. Shields, Delmont. 
M. A. Churns, Latrobe. 
Irene Anderson, Latrobe. 
Minnie Durnam, Latrobe. 
Lottie Golde, Latrobe. 
Nannie Thomas, Latrobe. 
Martha Dorey, Latrobe. 
Mary Shandle, Latrobe. 
Elizabeth Welsh, Latrobe. 

R. Sipe, New Alexandria. 
H. E. Keck, Mt. Pleasant, R. D. 
Alice Rumbaugh, Mt. Pleasant. 
Luella Lemmon, bi R. D. 
Nellie Fry, Mt. Pleasant. 
Gertrude Fahr, Mt. Pleasant, R. D. 
Blanch Kemp, be R. D. 
. A. Hays, Donegal. 
urdella Porch, Mammoth. 
Anna Peebles, Pleasant Unity. 
Sara Peebles, Pleasant Unity, 
Bertha Sauerwine, Mt. Pleasant. 
Emma Sauerwine, Mt. Pleasant. 
Katie Kearnes, Mammoth. 
Mary Ruane, Mammoth. 
Ada Overly, Mammoth. 
S. M. Ankney, Welby. 
Ss. C. Fausold, Mt. Pleasant, 
Martin Welty, Welty. 
Zella Stairs, Mt. Pleasant, R..D. 2. 
Grace Fausold, Latrobe, R. F. D. 1. 
Alice Biestel, Latrobe, R. F, D. 
Sarah Myers, Welty. 
C. Fausold, Mt. Pleasant, R. F. D. 
Ida Weaver, Lycippus. 
Daisy M. Fultz, Mammoth. 
Mary Miller, Mt. Pleasant, R. D. 1. 
Mary Cort, Latrobe. 
Dollie Sipe, New Alexandria. 
Eva Stauffer, Latrobe. 
. A. McLean, Latrobe. 
Mrs. T. A. McLean, Latrobe. 
Emma Cort, Latrobe. 
Nellie Hugus, Latrobe, R. F. D. 
Maud Hugus, Latrobe, R. F. D. 
Edna Shirey, Hostetter. 
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rence Moore, Latrobe. 


Deana B. Coad, Livermore. 
Mary Pry, Greensburg. 

Charles R. Fisher, Greensburg. 
John H. Bortz, Greensburg. 
Grace V. Wilson, Greensburg. 
M. Earla Mitchell, Greensburg. 
Mary Edna Flegal, Greensburg. 
Elizabeth D. Baird, Greensburg. 
Blanche Ruff, Greensburg. 
Grace Rhodes, Greensburg. 
Elda V. Harman, Greensburg. 
Ada M. Carson, Greensburg. 
Helen L. Tinsley, Greensburg. 
Irene Wilson, Greensburg. 

E. Jennie Craig, Greensburg. 
Alvirah Sweeny, Greensburg. 
Belle T. Fulton, Greensburg. 
Jennie M. Huston, Greensburg. 
Gertrude Lemmon, Greensburg. 
Cora Rowe, Greensburg. 
Libbie McQuaide, Greensburg. 
Ellen Hugus, Greensburg. 
Henrietta Hillegass, Greensburg. 
Lillian Watt, Greensburg. 
Maude L. Snyder, Greensburg. 
Bessie Golden, Greensburg. 
Retta Irwin, Greensburg. 
Winifred Orr, Greensburg. 
Elma Eisaman, Greensburg. 
Anna Koontz, Greensburg. 
Tirzah Mellon, Greensburg. 
Lizzie S. Rugh, Greensburg. 
Lena Tillman, Greensburg. 
Gertrude Spindler, Greensburg. 
Margaret D. Albert, Greensburg. 
Eleanor Evans, Greensburg. 
Gertrude Thomas, Greensburg. 
Wallace B. Gneider, Greensburg. 
Emma J. Baer, Greensburg. 

S. Blanche St. Clair, Greensburg. 
Olive A. Mellon, Greensburg. 
William W. Ulrich, Greensburg. 
Katherine Ulery, Greensburg. 
Cora Ray, Ligonier. 

Elsie Ray, Ligonier. 

M. Caroline Jordan, Derry. 

W. L. Rutherford, Monessen. 
Emma Karns, Newlingsburg. 
Robert Felgar, Scottdale. 

Anna Fitzgerald, Mt. Pleasant. 
Laura B. Espey, Scottdale. 
Mary Welch, Ruffsdale. 

W. Jj. Latimer, Scottdale. 
Gertrude Wilson, Irwin. 

Jane Sowash, Irwin. 

Mary Immel, Latrobe. 

Bertha Crawford, New Florence. 
Ora McHail, Bolivar. 

Esther Johnston, Bofivar. 
Floyd T. Steele, Latrobe. 

J. L. Ridinger, Irwin. 

J. B. Gallagher, Irwin. 

G. W. Fink, Irwin. 

J. M. Kiester, Irwin. | 

Dr. George Bowman, Irwin. 

A. C. Snively, Irwin. 

Marie Carroll, Irwin. 

Lyda Swanson, Irwin. 

Gail Hebrank, Greensburg. 

Ada Truxall, Greensburg, R. D. 6. 
Mabel Stewart, Arnold. 

Mrs. R. C. Shaw, Greensburg. 
G. B. Shaw, Greensburg. 

Mrs. G. B. Shaw, Greensburg. 
Carrie Byerly, Mt. Pleasant. 
Anna Berthel, Mt. Pleasant. 
Gertrude Berthel, Mt. Pleasant. 
I. M. Fennel, Greensburg, R. D. 4. 
Mary Dodd, Irwin. 

Mary Barnhart, Mt. Pleasant. 
Effie Carroll, Irwin. 

Z. T. Silvis, Greensburg. 
Burdella Boyd, Irwin. 

Laura Cochran, Greensburg. 
Eva L. Patterson, Greensburg. 
F. A. Whiteman, Latrobe. 
Laura Hays, Latrobe. 

Laura H, McQuaide, Greensburg. 
J. A. Fennel, Greensburg. 

S. P. Feightner, Greensburg. 

R. A. Seanor, New Alexandria. 
F. S. Shields, New Alexandria. 
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| Verna Musick, Lycippus. 
Ella Waddell, Derry. 
Bessie Ross, Ligonier. 
| Minnie McMurray, Harrison City. 
| Grace Wolfe, Harrison City. 
| Eva M. King, Jeannette. 
Irene Wall, Greensburg. 
; Ella Murphy, Greensburg. 
| Eva Stauffer, Latrobe. 
| Ada E. Shirey, Youngstown. 
| Jessie Shirey, Youngstown, 
| Elsie Brown, Greensburg. 
| Harriet Stout, Greensburg. 
| Elizabeth Barnhart, Greensburg. 
| J. P. Wiley, Irwin. 
| P. D. Blair, Irwin. 
| Nannie Hollingsworth, Greensburg. 
; Mabel Lemmon, Mt. Pleasant. 
| W. E, Smeltzer, Avonmore. 
| Marion Proud, Manor. 
| B. S. Fox, New Stanton. 
|Ida Hofman, Irwin. 
| Lucy. Laughlin, Irwin. 
| Jennie Hasselberg, Irwin. 
Ida O. Potts, Jeannette. 
| Horner B. Saul, Delmont, 
| J. H. Eisenhauer, Scottdale. 
| F. E. Baker, Greensburg. 
Edgar Reed, Scottdale. 
Alice M. Kistner, Latrobe. 
| Emma Kautz, Jeannette. 
| Pearl Boyd, West Newton, 
| Angie Beacom, Harrison City. 
| A. D. Horton, New Kensington. 
| Vernon Rush, New Alexandria. 
, Raymond Rush, New Alexandria. 
; Lucinda Kuhns, Ligonier. 
Rev. E. H. Dickinson, Ligonier. 
| Bertha Barnhart, Stahlstown. 
| Mary Durstine, Mt. Pleasant. 
Eva M. Crooks, New Kensington. 
| Lillian M. Masters, Parnassus. 
E. G. Wagner, Armbrust. 
| Carrie Noel, Ligonier. 
| J. L, Spiegel, Arnold. 
| W. L. Cummings, Greensburg. 
| Anna Wall, Greensburg, R. D. 
| Sara Gratz, Penn Station. 
| L. S. Wolfe, Greensburg. 
| T. Gaut, Greensburg. 
| J. O. Glenn, New Stanton. 
| M. I. Barnhart, Mt. Pleasant. 
| Josie Williams, Fitz Henry. 
| 
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Sybilla Bovard, West Newton. 
F. K. Cochran, Delmont. 

J. B. Cochran, Delmont. 

May Ruffner, Greensburg. 

Ella McClain, West Newton. 
William F. Wegley, Greensburg. 
Winifred Fowles, Greensburg. 
Mary E. Lienhart, Greensburg. 
Romayne Eicher, Greensburg. 
Forde W. Wassam, Greensburg. 
Myrtle Burgess, Greensburg. 
Cecelia Rayburn, Greensburg. 
Elizabeth Blackburn, Greensburg. 
Cordelia B. Hazlett, Greensburg. 
Burleigh Claypool, Greensburg. 
R. G. Shorthouse, Greensburg. 
Leslie Fowler, Greensburg. 
Florence Lenhart, Greensburg. 
Bessie H. Corbett, Greensburg. ' 
Lillian M. Masters, Parnassus. 


Wyominc—tr. 
Frank H. Jarvis,* Tunkhannock. 


Yorx—4. 
Charles W. Strine,* Dallastown. 
Atreus Wanner,* York. 
J. C. Carey,* Hanover. 
Dr. E. T. Jeffers, York. 





OrnHer STaTES—7. 
M. C. Holden, Springfield, Mass. 
G. W. Holden, Springfield, Mass. 
A. C. Baker, 64 Fifth ave, N. Y. ° 
Z. X. Snyder,t Greely, Colorado. 
E. Mackey,t Trenton, New Jersey. 
J. J. Savitz, Westfield, New Jersey. 





G. N. Armstrong, Boston, Mass. 
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MusiIcaL HEREDITY.—Heredity shows itself more 
markedly, it would seem, in the arts. than in the 
sciences. , Taking music we find some remarkable 
instances. The Bach family, which took its rise about 
1550 and became extinct in 1800, presents an un- 
broken series of musicians for nearly two centuries. 
The head of the family was a baker of Presburg, his 
two sons were the first who were musicians by profes- 
sion. Their descendants “overran Thuringia, Sax- 
ony, and Franconia,” says Papillon. ‘They were 
all organists, church singers, or what is called in 
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Germany, ‘city musicians.’ When they became too 
numerous to live all together, and the members of 
this family were scattered abroad, they resolved to 
meet once a year, on a stated day, with a view to 
maintaining a sort of patriarchal bond of union. This 
custom was kept up until nearly the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and oftentimes more than a 100 
persons bearing the name of Bach—men, women, 
and children—were to be seen assembled. In the 
family are reckoned twenty-nine eminent musicians, 
and twenty-eight uf a lower grade.” Rossini’s family 
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often played music at fairs; Beethoven’s father and 
grandfather were musicians; Mozart’s father was 
Capellmeister to the Bishop of Saltzburg.— Cornhill, 

It is night now, and here is home. Gathered 
under the quiet roof, elders and children lie, alike 
at rest. In the midst of a great calm the stars look 
out from the heavens. The silence is peopled with 
the past—sorrowful remorse for sins and short-com- 
ings, memories of passionate joys and griefs rise 
out of their graves, both now alike calm and sad. 





Eyes, as I shut mine, look at me that have long since 
ceased to shine, The town and the fair landscape 
sleep under the starlight, wreathed under the Autumn 
mist, Twinkling among the houses, a light keeps 
watch here and there, in what may be a sick cham- 
ber or two. The clock tolls sweetly in the silent air. 
Here is night and rest. An awful sense of thanks 
makes the heart swell and the head bow, as I pass 
to my room through the sleeping house, and feel as 
though a hushed blessing were upon it.— Thackeray. 





